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Why the Management Quarterly? 


By WALTER HARRISON 
President, NRECA 


ry‘he need for improved management is the most crucial problem facing 

the administration of the rural electric systems of the nation today. 
Cost reduction, better methods, the effective utilization of manpower, 
improved personnel practices, development of standard cost data, acceler- 
ated employee training, are but a few of the areas where training is needed 
to put our house in order. 

We are faced on every side by critics who would dim the wonderful 
accomplishments of the rural electrification program, which brought a 
new way of life to our rural people, and gave them vastly improved living 
standards. 

The major emphasis of those who would detract from the truly pro- 
gressive social renaissance of rural electrification is on the quality and 
effectiveness of our management. 


* 
MANAGEMENT SERVICES, a self-supporting department of NRECA, 
has brought a practical and specifically tailored educational and training 
program to our membership since 1954. These progressive institutes and 
workshops containing the best in professional management philosophy and 
techniques are geared to the needs of all segments of our administration. 

The institutes provide basic philosophies, principles, and concepts for 
effective managing of our cooperatives. The workshop program is espe- 
cially designed to enhance technical skills. The workshops cover such key 
areas as wage and salary, power use, retail rates, office administration, 
and labor relations. 

The consulting service, which is available to systems on a fee basis, 
extends professional guidance to those systems requiring assistance in 
organization structuring, development of systematic wage: and salary 
plans, and the evaluation of management-board relations, management 
policies, and consumer relations. 


NEWEST OF THE MANAGEMENT SERVICES is the Management 
(Juarterly which is born with this issue. This pub- 
lication fills a long-felt need for a professional yet 
practical tool for guidance in the administration of 
our systems. 

It will provide an authoritative index to the 
best in scientific management and administrative 
know-how digested regularly from numerous pro- 
fessional publications. It will be a continuing refer- 
ence source in many areas such as performance ap- 
praisal, wage and salary, employee training, cost 
control, and better methods 

The Management Quarterly is truly your guide 
to better management. It is my firm belief that a 
system subscription to the Management Quarterly 
is highly desirable as it constitutes a continuing 
source of guidance in this critical area of improved 


administration. Walter Harrison 










Quarter Century of Progress 


By DAVID A. HAMIL 
Administrator, REA 


T HIS is the Silver Anniversary year of REA. During the 

early period of the program, borrowers relied heavily 
on REA for management assistance. There was no- 
where else to turn for many categories of what we call ‘‘loan-supporting 
activities.” 

REA has consistently encouraged the co-ops to develop responsibility 
for their own accounting, engineering, information, and management 
programs. 

Recognition of efficient management as an important key to loan secur- 
ity has motivated REA to encourage management improvement programs 
among individual systems. In line with this, NRECA and the statewide 
associations have shown recognition of the need for many management 
services which they can provide for themselves. 


WE ARE GLAD TO SEE NRECA alert and active in providing man- 
agement services, including institutes and work shops. 

These institutes provide know-how, principles, and techniques tailored 
to rural electric problems and to the cooperative type of organization. 
Such information is not normally available to the personnel of small busi- 
nesses like the rural electric cooperatives. 

To meet changing economic conditions, and to keep abreast of the 
increasing demands, management must employ the most effective tech- 
niques and practices. 


MORE TIME AND EFFORT must be devoted to long-range financial 
planning, developing and motivating personnel. 

Board members, as well as managers and top personnel, must have 
access to this type of management training. This is a unique field, where 
many of the widely accepted concepts of board organization and respon- 
sibility offer no sure guide. 

There are few textbooks, few training courses, few periodicals that 
take up the special problems of the rural electric cooperatives. One of 
these problems is the unusual amount of capital required, in relation to 
revenues. Another is the low density on the lines of the typical system. 


MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT is never completed. As the men 
charged with managerial responsibility grow in experi- 
ence and capabilities for their jobs, the rural electric sys- 
tems keep expanding in size and complexity. 





U 
f %, A publication devoted wholly to these matters is a 
.4 RS yy ~ logical step. This is an opportunity to reach farther and 
Ny mofo ik deeper into the ranks of co-op directors, managers, and 
key supervisory personnel. Those who have been unable 
\ for one reason or another to attend training sessions on 


any regular basis will be able to keep abreast of develop- 
ments in fundamentals of management at their desks. 
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Challenge of the Future 









































By CLYDE T. ELLIS 
General Manager, NRECA 






\ 

\\ NE who has watched the growth of our electric coopera- 
N tives and rural power districts during the past 25 years 
cannot but be truly amazed. In the quarter-century since 
1936 we have witnessed a greater advance in rural living standards 
than occurred before that from the time of the writing of the Constitution. 
Within our consumer-owned rural electric systems that quarter-century 
might be called the era of construction. 

We have seen throughout history many men—many groups of men— 
build immense structures and instruments of production and then not be 
able to enjoy the fruits thereof because of mismanagement. The manag- 
ing of what we have built must be learned. Unfortunately, this is not 
instinctive. 


DYNAMIC MANAGEMENT TODAY is both an art and a science. Like 
other sciences it is constantly evolving. 

It is in the field of the development of human resources that the 
science of management is moving so rapidly. To keep pace with this 
evolvement requires constant attention, constant study and constant 
learning. It behooves every person with management responsibilities— 
be he a director, a manager, or a supervisor in our rural electric systems— 
to avail himself of every resource available by which he can more easily 
broaden and extend his capabilities. 


WE ARE MOVING FROM THE MANAGEMENT OF THINGS to the 
management of efforts, wills, emotions and the desires of people. This 
requires management skill of the highest order. There must then be a 
faith on the part of each person that the skills of others, the efforts of 
others, advance the interests of all. 

Each person must, therefore, be motivated to have the will to develop 
his own potentialities, his own skills for his and others’ benefit. 

What can we in the rural electric systems hope to achieve toward 
this goal in the next 25 years? The possibilities are almost limitless. 
The principal limitation will be the quality of management. 

The inescapable fact is that the competence and quality of manage- 
ment must continue to grow if we are to meet these challenges. The recog- 
nition of this fact, and then doing something about it, must be a prime 
objective of every rural electric system. 


“SSENTIAL TO THiS MANAGEMENT GROWTH and development are 
the specially tailored consulting and training programs 
offered by your NRECA Management Services. The new 
Management Quarterly, authorized by the Board two 
years ago, is long overdue, in my opinion. (Like the rest 
of Management Services, it will be self-supporting.) It 
will be a valuable and practical tool to help us keep con- 
tinuously abreast of the latest management developments, 
to meet the many challenges of the next 25 years. 
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Scientific Management—Fact or Fancy? 


By THOMAS H. NELSON 


Partner, Rogers, Slade & Hill, Consultants 


ANAGEMENT is coming into a new 

era, and the present-day manager 
will have to continue to be a wide-awake, 
growing person if he’s to go on being a 
manager tomorrow. 

Two decades of management improve- 
ment have resulted in a marked shift in 
administrative emphasis from technology 
to problem-solving and decision-making. 
The technician has been replaced by one 
who is expert in human relations and 
in using the tools and discipline of logic. 

When the institute program for rural 
electric management and director person- 
nel was first outlined by NRECA in 1954, 
its central objective was that of develop- 
ing abilities to think through and solve 
management problems. 

The program set out to provide, first, 
education in principles, and second, the 
ability to apply these principles in a wide 
range of management situations. The goal 
was never mere training in techniques and 
practices related to specific and technical 
operations. 


Not Technical Sessions 

The institutes were not meant to be a 
series of technical sessions on specific 
ways of extending or maintaining lines, 
billing consumers, collecting accounts, re- 
cording and filing data—important and 
necessary as these daily operations are. 

The fact that workshops in office man- 
agement, wage and salary administration, 
and in rates have been added and are pop- 
ular is all to the good. These workshops 
are needed and are proving valuable. How- 
ever, they supplement, but can never take 
the place of, basic management education 
for the person who wants to be more than 
a technician. 

Rural electric systems can take pride 
in the fact that they did not—like so 
many companies—get immersed in edu- 
cating for the minor details of daily 
events. 

They set out to develop the abilities of 
persons to think and act in terms of basic 
management functions: to understand 
people, as individuals and in groups; to 
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think creatively, not merely in terms of 
efficiency and economy; and to think in 
terms of a sound management philosophy 
and the viewpoints of high human values, 
not merely in terms of balanced budgets 
and business success. 

Now that nearly 200 managers and key 
employees have received certificates for 
completing the basic series of seven 
three-day institutes, the results justify 
the faith of the rural electric leaders who 
supported and provided the program, par- 
ticularly in the early days. 


Creating Greater Confidence 

Those who have gone through the pro- 
gram are more competent in planning 
work programs and budgets; more produc- 
tive because they know their jobs better, 
and have greater confidence in their sys- 
tems’ wage and salary programs. Both 
directors and management personnel have 
better measures of what is happening, 
knowing how to use management “con- 
trols.” 

Management has become a systematic 
way of thinking and acting; judgments 
are easier, tensions have been lessened, 
results improved. In brief, the manage- 
ment job has taken on new characteristics, 
and it is still in the process of change. 

One of the requirements of modern man- 





THOMAS H. NELSON, former college 
professor, school administrator and YMCA 
executive, brings 30 years of research, 
executive development and training know- 
how to his present position of partner in 
the firm of Rogers, Slade & Hill, Manage- 
ment Consultants, New York City. 


FROM 1916 to 1936, Nelson was Ex- 
ecutive Director, United YMCA schools. 
He was President of Roosevelt College, 
Chicago, and Executive Vice President, 
Dale Carnegie Enterprises, before enter- 
ing the field of management consulting 
for major industries and cooperative sys- 
tems some 15 years ago. 
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agement is that the manager keep on 
studying and growing to keep himself 
from sinking deep in the rut of daily 
events. 

Looking into the next decade, we can 
expect to find management thought of and 
discussed in terms of at least six major 
characteristics. 

e Management will be seen, and dis- 
cussed even more generally than now, in 
terms of the functions of planning, organ- 
izing, directing, coordinating, and con- 
trolling . not in terms of daily activi- 
ties primarily, or in services, or technical 
specializations such as accounting, sales, 
billing, and engineering. 

It’s comparatively easy to talk about the 
functions of management in an institute; 
it’s more difficult to think functionally on 
the job. When work is not going satisfac- 
torily, it’s not easy to answer such ques- 
tions as: Have I planned properly? Have 
I put work and people together properly? 
Am I motivating employees properly? 
Have I set up adequate measures and con- 
trols? 

It seems so much easier to limit one’s 
thinking to the activity under way, or to 
blame some individual other than one’s 
self. 

Of course, one has to see events both 
ways: 

(a) As a technical activity, such as 
dictating a letter, handling a complaint, 
or purchasing needed supplies; 

(b) As the expression of a manage- 
ment function which will require wise 
planning, sound organizing, motivating, 
directing, unifying coordination and 
adequate measures, predictions, and re- 
ports. 

To the extent that directors and man- 
agers see their work in this two-fold way, 
the results will usually be highly satis- 
factory. 

e Management will be thought of as 
problem-solving. When an individual en- 
counters a_ situation requiring some 
thought, he will not merely say: “This 
sure is a tough problem,” and hope that 
some solution will pop into his mind. He 
will say to himself: “This is a difficult sit- 
uation but it should not bother me very 
long, since I know how to go about solving 
a problem situation systematically.” 

He will probably quickly review the 
problem-solving process. “I know how to 
investigate a situation, analyze what 
causes it, and define the key problems. 
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Then I must tackle them in the appro- 
priate order, ‘think up’ possible alternate 
actions, weigh and compare them, and 
select the one which promises to attain 
our desired goals.” 

This is management problem-solving 
and decision-making. 

Recently, the chairman of the board of 
a small company said: “Our general man- 
ager is a fine fellow, knows the business 
from A to Z, but he just won’t come to 
decisions fast enough.” Not knowing how 
to solve problems systematically, the gen- 
eral manager had little confidence in his 
own conclusions, so he procrastinated and 
lost the confidence of his board as a re- 
sult. 

The modern manager uses this problem- 
solving process not only in his own deci- 
sion-making, but also in his meetings, so 
that he guides and assists the board in 
using the process in many of its delibera- 
tions. 

e There will be growing emphasis on 
knowing how to think. The modern man- 
ager has learned to generalize. He thinks 
conceptually, not merely concretely and 
specifically. The manager doesn’t have 
time or energy to deal with, or even know 
about, every specific event which happens 
in his enterprise, so he formulates general 
propositions. 

In generalizing, he finds and defines the 
common denominator. He may call the 
generalization an objective, a goal, a policy 
or a principle. A generalization may cover 
a multitude of specifics, and provide guid- 
ance to others in making judgments or 
taking action in particular situations. 

However, the manager has to learn to 
make valid generalizations. The science of 
logical thin’ing shows at least 12 fairly 
common fallacies in generalizing.* Many 
a manager makes some of these mistakes 
over and over again. He may “jump to 
conclusions” on too little evidence. con- 
fuse sequence with cause, make faulty 
analogies, assuming that things which re- 
semble each other in certain respects will 
resemble each other in some further 
resnect. 

Stanley F. Teele, Dean of the Harvard 
3usiness School, said recently that the 
most important of all requirements for 
rational managers is “greater use of the 
tools of the discipline of logic.” 


* Part I. “Fallacy, The Counterfeit of Argu- 
ment”; Fearnside and Holther; Prentice Hall, 
Englewood, N. J. 








Large numbers of managers have be- 
come familiar with “P. O. D. C. C.”—Plan- 
ning, Organizing, Directing, Coordinating, 
Controlling — and the problem-solving 
process. Only a few have experienced a 
rigorous education in the logic of business 
thinking. It’s on the docket for the man- 
agers of the next decade.** 

e The principles of psychology and soci- 
ology will assume even greater importance. 
The modern manager has made great 
strides during the past 20 years in substi- 
tuting persuasion and motivation for 
orders based on authority and rank. He 
has learned a lot about human relations. 

In the next decade, however, he will 
make even greater progress in putting the 
rapidly expanding principles and _ tech- 
niques of psychology and sociology to 
work for his enterprise. Leadership will 
be practiced in terms of arranging the 
situation, and guiding and stimulating 
persons to high-level performance in at- 
taining goals which they have helped to 
formulate. 

This leadership differs from the kind 
that merely sells its ideas or buys perform- 
ance in attaining goals which they have 
helped to formulate; it differs from the 
kind that sells its ideas or buys perform- 
ance through money incentives. 

During the next ten years, managers 
and directors will probably be required by 
the trend of events to become much more 
active, and probably much more expert, in 
leadership in relation to members, the 
community, and government. 

e Creative thinking will be one of the 
primary responsibilities of management. 
Management is basically creative. Peter 
Drucker identifies innovation as one of 
the five basic survival functions of a busi- 
ness enterprise. 

In periods of rapid change, only the in- 
novator survives, and the wisest inno- 
vator leads the procession. The modern 
manager must learn not merely to hold the 
reins, to prevent failure, or to manage ex- 
penditures and costs. He must learn to 
imagine, to think up new ideas, to create. 

One might be tempted to say that a 
rural electric system has no need, and 
practically no opportunity, to innovate 
new products — electricity is electricity. 





** Institute VIII for managers will devote 
several hours to Principles of Logical Think- 
ing, and to exercises of training in the tech- 
niques of making valid generalizations. 
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But there are various ways of “creating” 
electricity, of “transporting” it, of making 
its services more useful to its consumers. 

“The first and most important responsi- 
bility of a manager,” said a prominent in- 
dustrialist, “is to continuously look for im- 
provement.” 

Education can equip persons to sys- 
tematically think imaginatively, to inno- 
vate. 

e Management will continue its develop- 
ment as a profession. Not only does man- 
agement operate in the midst of socio- 
economic change, and product change 
—it is in the midst of a significant change 
itself. One can see that management is 
beginning to emerge as a profession. 

A profession is based on subject mat- 
ter that is too extensive to be learned from 
experience only; it requires systematic 
study under qualified instruction. 

A profession is constantly developing 
new subject matter. The members of a 
profession feel a responsibility for devis- 
ing new and better principles, methods, 
and techniques, and for contributing their 
findings to others. 

A profession deals with ideas and prob- 
lems of such complexity that only those 
with the higher levels of mental ability 
can expect to master them. 


Concept Will Broaden 

The professional man has a deep sense 
of social responsibility. He is concerned 
with the effects of his work on others. He 
is not satisfied unless the lives of those 
he contacts, and of the people in the com- 
munity in which he serves, are enriched 
because of his work. 

A part of his remuneration comes from 
the values he sustains and creates for 
others. 

During the past seven years, a healthy 
proportion of rural electric directors and 
managers have broadened their concepts 
of management to include functions. Dur- 
ing the next decade it is reasonable to pre- 
dict that the concept of management will 
continue to broaden. 

Management development will doubtless 
include education in systematic problem- 
solving, in logical thinking and the ability 
to generalize, in richer and broader con- 
cepts and techniques of leadership, in 
creative and innovative thinking, and in 
professional standards and viewpoints. 
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Advanced 
Management 
Certification 

Program 


i recognition of distinguished achieve- 
ment in management study and re- 
search, NRECA will sponsor the Advanced 
Management Certification Program. This 
program is an adjunct to the basic man- 
agement certification which is currently 
in effect. Such certificates were awarded 
at last year’s regional meetings to those 
who completed basic Management Insti- 
tutes I through VII. Additional basic cer- 
tificates will be awarded at this year’s re- 
gional meetings to those completing the 
series of institutes. 

The new certification is a means of hon- 
oring those managers and key employees 
who have met the advanced requirements, 
in addition to having successfully com- 
pleted the basic seven institutes offered 
by the NRECA Management Services. 
They must demonstrate their understand- 
ing of essential management concepts and 
philosophies, as well as their practical 
application to the operation of their rural 
electric systems. 


Book Report 


Upon completion of the basic institutes, 
candidates for the advanced management 
award must complete a comprehensive 
book report on five selected management 
readings from a bibliography which all 
candidates have received. 

The primary requirement for eligibility, 
however, is the preparation of a profes- 
sional paper by each candidate giving 
tangible evidence of his own personal 
dividend received in improved manage- 
ment know-how, which has been reflected 
in substantial improvements in the opera- 
tion and administration of his particular 
system. 

The professional papers may be pre- 
pared on such diverse subjects as better 
organization structure, improved controls, 
more effective personnel administration, 
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improvement of employee morale and mo- 
tivation, solution of problems in board- 
manager relations, as well as other vital 
areas where management improvements 
have been made. 


Certification Committee 

A certification committee has been se- 
lected to review submissions and deter- 
mine eligibility for the Advanced Manage- 
ment Development Award. This committee 
will be chaired by Dr. Clarence Walton, 
Associate Dean of the Graduate School 
of Business, Columbia University. 

Other committee members are: Dr. 
James A Hart, Dean, School of Business 
Administration, DePaul University, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; David A. Hamil, Administrator, 
Rural Electrification Administration, 
Washington, D.C.; Patrick Reddington, 
Executive Director, Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Management, New York 
City; W. T. Cavanaugh, Executive Direc- 
tor of the National Office Management 
Association, Willow Grove, Pa.; NRECA 
General Manager Clyde T. Ellis, and Dr. 
Richard F. McMahon, NRECA Manage- 
ment Consultant, who will serve as secre- 
tary to the committee. The committee will 
establish the criteria for certification and 
review the papers submitted for certifica- 
tion. 

A number of eligible candidates are now 
reading books to prepare their reports 
for submission to NRECA Management 
Services. It is expected that the first 
awards will be given at the 1961 Annual 
Meeting, Dallas, Tex. 

The award, consisting of an inscribed 
plaque, scroll, and recognition lapel pin, 
will be given to those successfully com- 
pleting the requirements at the 1961 
Annual Meeting and succeeding annual 
meetings. 

The recipients of the Advanced Man- 
agement Development Award will be sig- 
nally honored. The accompanying pub- 
licity and recognition will enhance the 
prestige and stature of those selected. 


Wages Rising— 
Productivity Falling 


Since 1947, hourly wages have risen 
faster than the hourly productivity. The 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics indicates 
that earnings have increased 61% since 
1947, while production per man-hour has 
gone up only 26% in the same period. 








Selecting a Manager 


By RICHARD F. MCMAHON 


NRECA Management Consultant 


SSENTIAL to the executive responsi- 

bilities of the manager is a blending 
ot professional and personal qualities and 
personality cnaracteristics. He should be 
aggressive, energetic, and dynamic. He 
should be endowed with creative ability, 
imagination, and drive. 

It is apparent that such qualities must 
be either inborn or acquired early in his 
occupational career, inasmuch as_ no 
amount of orientation on the job, counsel- 
ling, or training, will qualify him subse- 
quent to employment unless these charac- 
teristics were possessed prior to selection. 

It has long been assumed that a man 
who is successful as a specialist can make 
a transition to the responsibilities of a 
generalist, which is the primary require- 
ment of a manager. This is not always 
true. 

The specialized technical skills peculiar 
to a particular functional area may be only 
incidental to administrative success which 
requires a pattern of aptitudes above and 
beyond the technical specialty. 

The specialist often has as his sole 
responsibility the development of routine 
procedures and the administration of pre- 
viously stated policies, but has little or 
no experience in planning and developing 
policy, coordinating human resources, and 
controlling their productivity. 


Administrative Skill 

Thus, skill in administering the PODCC 
formula—Planning, Organizing, Direct- 
ing, Coordinating, Controlling—is para- 
mount in determining the possible success 
of a candidate for a managerial position. 
It is recognized that the precise specifi- 
cations for managerial personnel are 
equally applicable in the selection of de- 
partment heads or middle level super- 
visors. 

In the preparation of such man specifi- 
cations, care must be exercised not to raise 
the standards to a point where they are 
unreasonable, since over-qualification is 
as undesirable as unde~-qualificat‘on. 
Technical qualifications should not be 
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over-emphasized and should not constitute 
the sole criterion of a candidate’s suit- 
ability. 

Often the interviewer will fall into the 
error of assuming that advanced educa- 
tion or high I. Q. scores are correlated 
with judgment and emotional maturity. 
This is a fallacy in the personnel selection 
process. 


Basic Qualifications 

As there is no positive correlation be- 
tween education and intelligence on the 
one hand and common sense on the other, 
we must recognize that such basic quali- 
fications as_ intelligence, personality, 
emotional maturity, etc., will not be radi- 
cally changed after a candidate has been 
selected for employment. 

No employer should be expected to ef- 
fect drastic rehabilitation of an individ- 
ual as a part of the employment agree- 
ment. All the major attributes of the 
future administrator must be present at 
the time of initial employment. This is 
particularly true of such qualities as 
energy, initiative, vitality, and integrity. 
It must be assumed that such qualities 
not present at the outset will not be de- 
veloped subsequently. 


Flexibility Needed 


The middle range administrator, such 
as the department head, must be suffi- 
ciently flexible in his emotional make-up to 
avoid material conflict with his superiors 
in the decision-making area. He will not 
be so ruthlessly ambitious as to be im- 
patient to displace his superior. He will 
be able to tolerate, to a reasonable de- 
gree, necessary discipline, and conform to 
the group standards without too marked 
a feeling of frustration. 

He must be able to accept conventional 
social standards of the job. In the aver- 
age rural electric system, there is little 
place for the nonconformist. 

It must be assumed that the candidate 
for middle management positions should 
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possess adequate technical training and 
experience. But, more important, he must 
be motivated to perform fully his job re- 
quirements, free from obvious emotional 
maladjustment or neuroses. 

Assuming that the most advanced selec- 
tion techniques are used, with full utili- 
zation of the tools of selection—such as 
careful interviewing, checking of refer- 
ences, administration of tests and meas- 
urements, physical examination, ete.— 
there still remains the calculated risk as 
to the adjustment of the individual into 
the organizational structure. 

If we are to predict the probable suc- 
cess of any candidate, we must match his 
qualifications against the man specifica- 
tions by asking these key questions: 

e “To what extent can the candidate 
do the job?” That is, does he have 
the skills, experience, intelligence, 
education, and physical attributes 
that the job will require? If he is 
deficient in any of these, his chances 
of success are considerably less. 

e “To what extent will he do the job?” 
That is, does he possess such char- 
acter and personality traits as voca- 
tional stability, industriousness, 
loyalty, perseverance, self-reliance, 
leadership, and emotional maturity? 

e “To what extent will he be compati- 
ble with his immediate and subse- 
quent superiors?” Will he meet their 
performance expectations and be ac- 
ceptable to them personally ? Compati- 
bility is particularly a prerequisite 
when the candidate has close super- 
visory and reporting relationships 
with his immediate superior. 

Effective job or man_ specifications 
against which the candidate is to be meas- 
ured must include a statement of specific 
skills and technical competence required, 
as well as a measure of the degree to which 
the job is routine, the extent to which the 
incumbent will be under pressure, and 
the extent to which he will be expected 
to work through others. 

Also to be considered is the number of 
persons he will be expected to supervise 
and the varying personalities and tem- 
peramental make-up of those employees. 
Furthermore, the candidate’s outlook must 
be compatible with the management phi- 
losophies of his supervisors. 

It is not sufficient to obtain a static 
cross-section of his present qualifications: 
his entire life historv must be reviewed 
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because one sound basis for predicting 
what a person will do in the future is 
what he has done in the past. 

The interview is all-important and 
should be of both a directive and a non- 
directive nature. A written record should 
be made of all pertinent data. The inter- 
view, of course, will cover in detail the 
individual’s work record, his service ex- 
perience, schooling, home environment, 
current domestic situation, present finan- 
cial status, current social and civic ac- 
tivities, and health. 


Check Motivations 

If he is married, his home should be 
visited to obtain the attitudes of his wife 
and family toward him and toward the 
position for which he is being consid- 
ered. It is quite important to determine 
the level of energy of the candidate as well 
as his principal motivations in the light 
of the challenges inherent in the job for 
which he is being considered. 

If a management selection program is 
to be effective, it must be administered by 
a competent person who is trained in the 
techniques of recruitment and understands 
evaluating the technical and management 
skills of those applying, as well as the 
roles of temperament, emotional maturity, 
etc. Every rural electric system should 
have at least one person trained in this 
important selection area. 

It must be emphasized that the selec- 
tion of a new man involves a considerable 
investment to the cooperative—perhaps in 
the neighborhood of from $10,000 to 
$15,000. When compared to the care 
which is taken in the selection of a piece 
of equipment within the same price range, 
it is apparent that a great deal must be 
done to improve the selection technique 
and the development of exacting specifi- 
cations for personnel. This is the only 
solution to developing a real management 
team. 


Investment in Human Resources 

The investment in human resources is 
the most important investment that can be 
made by the rural electric system. There- 
fore, a great deal more attention should be 
focused on manpower requirements fore- 
casting, development of more diversified 
personnel sources, and the use of the 
latest techniques in selecting, training, 
developing, and motivating our most im- 
portant asset—those who work in our 
rural electric systems. 








Mechanization—A Must 


By HARLAN E. RUBACK 
Manager, Top O’Michigan Rural Electric Co-op 
Boyne City, Mich. 


ONTINUALLY rising manpower and 

material costs today dictate the use 
of sustained methods improvement and 
labor-saving devices if we are to main- 
tain efficiency. 

Through automation, mechanization, la- 
bor saving devices—call them what you 
will—we are all, I believe, simply trying 
to do more work with fewer people. It is 
just one important method of attempting 
to control costs. 

On our system in 1950, ten years ago, we 
had 2,000 miles of line, and roughly 7,200 
member-consumers. In that year we had 
38 full-time employees and ten part-time. 
Now we have 2,728 miles of line, 13,000 
members, employ only 43 full-time peo- 
ple, and rarely any part-time. Without the 
increased use of additional machinery and 
automatic equipment, we could not oper- 
ate with a work force of this size. 


ON THE OUTSIDE, for example we op- 
erate a six-man crew with a heavy-duty 
line truck, mostly for building our long 
extensions, setting regulator banks, etc. 
Several years ago, to supplement this 
crew, we purchased a digger operating 
with two men. This digger has on more 
than one oceasion dug enough holes to 
keep the line crew and two small main- 
tenance crews busy most of the day, set- 
ting and framing poles. 

We are continually pressed to keep up 
with demands for service. As a result, 
last year we purchased a one-ton light 
construction truck equipped with a boom 
and winch. This unit had a capacity for 
setting 30 and 35-foot poles. One evening, 
our work leader and construction foreman 
put their heads together, made some ad- 
justments on the boom, and now they 
-an set 40-foot poles with the same ease. 
As an example, with the three units men- 
tioned, in January of this year we accom- 
plish two and one-half times more con- 
struction work than we did just a year 
ago. Mechanization? Yes indeed, it pays! 

We are now in the process of purchas- 
ing a crawler tractor with straight blade 
and winch. With the use of this bulldoz- 
ing equipment, we intend to clear rough 
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roads on some of our more inaccessible 
rights of way. This equipment will permit 
entry of both power sprayer and mainte- 
nance trucks, and will also prevent a good 
deal of wear and tear. 


OUR PROBLEM during the winter months 
is accentuated by two to three feet of snow 
on the level areas, with five and six-foot 
snow banks along the roadways. Should 
we get a construction job or a pole down 
two or three spans off the highway, we’re 
in trouble. It becomes a case, then, of 
either snowshoeing in with the material 
on one’s back or possibly damaging trucks 
seriously in an attempt to get them to the 
work area. We believe that in these situ- 
ations the dozer will solve most, if not 
all, of our problems. 

In our part of the country we have an 
eternal right-of-way reclearing problem 
that demands both cutting and power 
spraying. Knapsack spraying and brush 
burning have proven to be tedious and 
expensive procedures. A power sprayer 
with a 500-gallon tank mounted on a flat 
rack six-by-six, a power saw, a gasoline- 
powered brush cutter, a brush chipper and 
four men can accomplish 28% more work 
than six men without this equipment. 


WE ATTEMPT TO FOLLOW the same 
reasoning in our office procedure and 
equipment. We acquired these electric 
automatic time-saving devices slowly but 
steadily. First on the list, and probably 
the oldest time-saver of them all, would be 
the adding machine. What office today— 
large or small—has as many as are 
needed? Ten years ago we had one billing 
machine working ten hours a day. We 
purchased another one after a year and 
cut our billing time in half. 





HARLAN RUBACK worked in the rate sec- 
tion of Commonwealth Edison, Chicago, 
from 1933 to 1950. From 1950 to 1957, 
he was office manager of the Top O’Mich- 
igan Rural Electric Company, Boyne City, 
Mich.; assistant manager 1957 to 1959, 
and took over as manager in July 1959. 
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Two years ago we bought one of the 
newer, faster, sensimatic machines. Esti- 
mating conservatively, we had 24% more 
efficiency. We have another on order now. 
In spite of our growing membership, two 
clerks still do all the billing, take no more 
time doing it and have time for other 
duties. 

Ten years ago we had no calculator, and 
thought we didn’t need one. Today we 
have three, and a fair analysis of the time 
they save would be 30 hours per week, 
almost one full-time employee. 

Practically a must in any co-op office 
today is an addressograph machine. We 
used to send our plates away to be made 
up—an expensive and time-consuming op- 
eration. We installed a graphotype ma- 
chine and now we cut our own plates. Our 
address changes are made immediately, 
resulting in substantial postage savings. 

We have, incidentally, two sets of ad- 
dressograph plates—one by classification, 
numerically by account number, and the 
other by address. The latter is used in 
addressing newsletters and other bulk 
mailing under our special permit, which 
requires sorting by state and town. We 
are able to bundle the mailing as it comes 
off the addressograph with no sorting 
necessary. The saving—two person’s time 
for two days, each bulk mailing issue. 


TEN YEARS AGO we had two very busy 
stenographers. Today we have three dic- 
taphones and one secretary. Three depart- 
ment heads can be dictating at the same 
time. With one transcriber and an elec- 
tric typewriter, one secretary handles our 
letter output (some 6,500 annually) quite 
easily. In addition, she has time to oper- 
ate the ditto machine, mimeograph and 


just recently a photocopier. Obtaining a 
copy of just about anything in 20 seconds 
has resulted in substantial savings in 
time for everyone in our office. 

We used to issue our newsletter on four 
pages of mimeograph. This meant cutting 
the stencils, running the copy, assembling, 
stapling, folding, stuffing, addressing en- 
velopes and then sorting. We had to add 
four part-time clerks for five days. The 
cost of this home-grown product varied 
between 8¢ and 9¢ per copy. 

When our membership increased to the 
extent that we had to cut two stencils for 
every page, we decided our methods were 
slightly outdated. We now have a 12-page 
newsletter done with offset printing. Very 
little preparation is required, except in 
the gathering and selection of material. 


WE USE COLOR, pictures, artwork, and a 
lot of Willie Wiredhands. We can pass 
along more general information and more 
promotion much more attractively and, 
we hope, have better readability. The 
present cost is .057 cents per copy—rep- 
resenting a very substantial savings in 
production costs. 

If someone were to ask us “What next?” 
our reply would probably be, “Machine 
accounting” and “Microfilming.” We in- 
tend always to take a good, long, con- 
scientious look at any device or procedure 
that will perform an operation faster, more 
economically and better. By the year 1965 
we estimate we will have 15,000 members. 

We believe we can handle the increased 
operational load anticipated with our pres- 
ent staff through effective use of better 
methods and mechanization. 


“How Well Do You Know Your Employees?” 


(American Business, June 1960) 


ANAGERS need help when choosing 
new employees, especially those slated 
for a responsible position, such as a de- 
partment head. Most managers will make 
the right decision nine out of ten times, 
if all the correct background information 
has been given to them. It has been 
found, however, that very often the man- 
ager hasn’t the time nor the resources to 
make a thorough investigation of all per- 
sons applying for positions. 
In today’s labor market, specialized 
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agencies who make background checks 
can do a comprehensive job of checking 
personal histories of candidates and pre- 
vious employers at a cost of not more 
than 10% of the first week’s salary. 


This is a minimal expense when one 
considers the investment in selecting an 
employee, and the adverse effect of se- 
lecting someone whose background con- 
tains some information which may cause 
his separation as a result of failure on 
the job. 
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The Cooperative’s Own Management Consultant 


By JAMES D. KELLY 


Coordinator, NRECA Management Consultant Services 


HE staff assistant is a consultant to 

the rural electric system’s manager 
and department heads, exercising his staff 
advisory functions on a_ participative 
basis. He becomes expert on many of the 
specialist functions which do not justify 
a separate department in a small or me- 
dium-sized organization. Generally, this 
should be a full-time job, if the staff as- 
sistant is to become an effective internal 
consultant to management. 

However, a small system may find that 
an existing department head can assume 
the more important staff assistant func- 
tions in addition to his regular duties. 
Such practices in the interest of economy 
will limit the time available for internal 
advice, but some relief can be provided 
by delegating some of his responsibilities 
to an employee whom he supervises. 


THE STAFF ASSISTANT must be a busi- 
ness diplomat—knowledgeable, personable, 
skilled in winning acceptance of improved 
management and in gaining the coopera- 
tion of the system’s department heads. He 
has a distinct advantage in his continued 
presence, and his usefulness will be in 
direct proportion to his competence and 
objectivity. 

The staff assistant, to become a valued 
consultant to the cooperative’s manage- 
ment personnel, must develop a thorough 
understanding of the basic management 
functions. Planning, organizing, directing, 
coordinating and controlling should be 
studied, analyzed and fully considered in 
light of the cooperative’s operations. In 
this way he can accomplish the following 
specialized activities: 

e Gathering meaningful fact about 
management and technical problems 
that affect the cooperative. 

e Exchanging specific information on 
various cooperative problems, both 
within and outside, with other sys- 
tems. 

e Collecting and analyzing information 
to be used for writing policies, pro- 
grams, plans and procedures; ex- 


changing viewpoints and receiving 
advice from the department heads. 

e Helping to install, explain and in- 
terpret plans in a manner that de- 
velops interest and enthusiasm and 
assists responsible personnel in over- 
coming difficulties. 

e Coordinating the work of department 
heads and clarifying misunderstand- 
ings through staff meetings. 

e Coordinating the collection of essen- 
tial economic and market informa- 
tion that relates to competitive con- 
ditions. 

e Designing the format for reports to 
management. 

e Designing and installing procedures 
that affect more than one department. 

e Conducting organization studies; pre- 
paring and maintaining the Organi- 
zation Manual. 

e Providing for procedures and guid- 
ance on recruitment, selection, ap- 
pointment and training of employees. 


THE TEN ACTIVITIES listed are carried 
out on a continuing basis. As the manage- 
ment consultant working from within, the 
staff assistant will provide expert liaison 
with a management or other consultant 
engaged by the system for special work 
that is beyond the ;scope of the staff as- 
sistant’s knowledge or experience. 

The work of the staff assistant and 
other key employees will require system- 
atic re-evaluation in the form of review, 
study, analysis and revision. This can 
be accomplished by following the prin- 
ciples and practices involved in an inter- 
nal management audit. 

The staff assistant can refer to the basic 
and immediate objectives of a manage- 
ment audit accomplished by a consultant 
from an outside firm. These could be: 


1. Conduct a systematic review, study, 
and analysis on a system-wide basis 
to: 

a. Determine that a system of man- 
agement controls is used and that 
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Charles Straus, FIRST ELECTRIC CO-OP COR- 
PORATION, Jacksonville, Ark. 

Bob Weathers, NORTH ARKANSAS ELECTRIC 
CO-OP, Salem, Ark. 

Lyle E. Shriver, GRAND VALLEY RURAL POWER 
LINES, Grand Junction, Colo. 

James Golden, SAN ISABEL ELECTRIC ASSOCIA- 
TION, Pueblo, Colo. 

Stan Stanfill, YAMPA VALLEY ELECTRIC ASSO- 
CIATION, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 

T. D. Storey, JACKSON EMC, Jefferson, Ga. 

Thomas Peel, MITCHELL COUNTY EMC, Camilla, 
Ga. 
Earl N. Dawson, Jr., KOOTENAI RURAL ELEC- 
TRIC ASSOCIATION, Coeur d’Alene, Ida. 
Harvey Schmidt, ADAMS ELECTRICAL COOPERA- 
TIVE, Camp Point, Ill. 

Jerry Hull, SOUTHWESTERN ELECTRIC CO-OP, 
Greenville, Ill. 

Glen Worth, MENARD ELECTRIC CO-OP, Peters- 
burg, Ill. 

Russell Dau, RUNESTONE ELECTRIC ASSOCIA- 
TION, Alexandria, Minn. 

Ronald Forneris, DAIRYLAND ELECTRIC CO-OP, 
Grand Rapids, Minn. 

Warren Johnson, SHO-ME POWER CORPORATION, 
Marshfield, Mo. 

S. H. Farris, COAHOMA ELECTRIC POWER AS- 
SOCIATION, Lyon, Miss. 

Clifford Robertson, WHITE RIVER VALLEY ELEC- 
TRIC CO-OP, Branson, Mo. 


Gene Schuld, McCONE ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, 
Circle, Mont. 





Among the Growing Number of Rural Electric Staff Assistants 


Jack McEnerney, CORNHUSKER RPPD, Columbus, 
Nebr. 

Barbara Deverick, BLUE RIDGE EMC, Lenoir, N. C. 

Julian P. Goff, WOODSTOCK EMC, Belhaven, N. C. 

Lawrence Moderow, CASS COUNTY ELECTRIC 
CO-OP, Kindred, N.Dak. 

Lloyd Hollister, KEM ELECTRIC CO-OP, Linton, 
N.Dak. 

Clyde Hukills, KAY ELECTRIC CO-OP, Blackwell, 
Okla. 

Carroll M. White, ALFALFA ELECTRIC CO-OP, 
Cherokee, Okla. 

Earl Morgan, COTTON ELECTRIC CO-OP, Walters, 
Okla. 

Wilbur Baker, ADAMS ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, 
Gettysburg, Pa. 

Derl Hinson, PEE DEE ELECTRIC CO-OP, Darling- 
ten, §. C. 

James Kiley, SIOUX VALLEY EMPIRE ELECTRIC 
ASSOCIATION, Colman, S. Dak. 

Lloyd Oleson, INTERCOUNTY ELECTRIC ASSOCI- 
ATION, Mitchell, S. Dak. 

L. D. Schecher, GRAND ELECTRIC CO-OP, Bison, 
S. Dak. 

Nevin McKinnon, CUMBERLAND EMC, Clarksville, 
Tenn. 

R. H. Hunter, SOUTHSIDE ELECTRIC CO-OP, 
Crewe, Va. 

F. W. Richards, MECKLENBURG ELECTRIC CO-OP, 
Chase City, Va. 

Bob Smith, INLAND POWER & LIGHT, Spokane, 
Wash. 

Kenneth Jenkins, LOWER VALLEY POWER & LIGHT, 
Afton, Wyo. 








the controls are effective in pro- 
viding for management improve- 
ment. 

b. Assist the board of directors, man- 
ager, and the manager’s immediate 
staff by developing means to be- 
come regularly and better  in- 
formed as to the effectiveness of 
the overall system. 


2. Provide a written report that out- 
lines the findings, conclusions and 
recommendations, together with ap- 
propriate exhibits to assist in imple- 
menting recommendations on _ all 
management levels. 


Where does the staff assistant fit into 
the picture with such high-level objec- 
tives?” Let us consider the first ob- 
jective. The individual who spends each 
working day with the organization is in 
a good position to analyze the effective- 
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ness of management controls. The staff 
assistant, in providing valuable advice to 
the manager, aids the board of directors, 
as they receive the benefit of such assist- 
ance in being better informed. 


On the second objective, the design of 
reports on management controls and spe- 
cific recommendations should be followed 
by provision for review of such reports. 
Outlines for such recommendations can 
serve as exhibits that will be used to en- 
courage adoption of improved practices. 

The staff assistant is without position 
authority and must depend on his ad- 
visory competence in guiding others in 
effecting improvements in administration. 
The staff assistant can more than “pay his 
way” if he recognizes his role as a man- 
agement consultant on a continuing basis 
to stimulate management improvements. 
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Round-Up 
of Recent 


Labor Legislation 
Affecting 
Rural Electric 


Systems 


By WALTER CLAYTON 


Labor Relations Specialist 
Rural Electrification Administration 


he Labor-Management Reporting and 

Disclosure Act of 1959 became law on 
September 14, 1959, when it was signed 
by the President. In a sense, it is two 
measures. First, there is a series of 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act. Sec- 
ond, there are new controls affecting labor 
organizations and their relationships with 
their members. 

The new amendment of the Taft-Hartley 
Act that particularly affects REA electric 
borrowers is the following: The National 
Labor Relations Board may not decline 
jurisdiction in any case in which it would 
assert jurisdiction under the standards 
prevailing on August 1, 1959. 

On October 2, 1958, the National Labor 
Relations Board announced new juris- 
dictional standards for public utilities: 
$250,000 gross annual volume or $50,000 
outflow or inflow, direct or indirect. This 
revision of the standards brought most 
REA electric borrowers under the active 
jurisdiction of the Board. The effect of 
the amendment is to place all but a very 
few of the REA electric borrowers under 
the jurisdiction of the NLRB by statute 
rather than by jurisdictional standards 
terminable by NLRB. 

Incidentally, state boards or courts may 
take jurisdiction over the cases rejected 
by the National Labor Relations Board. 

The Labor-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act of 1959 also includes: 

e A “Bill of Rights” for union mem- 

bers; 
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e Reporting requirements for labor un- 
ions and officials, employers, and 
labor relations consultants; 

e Regulations governing internal af- 
fairs of unions. 


The Act gives the Secretary of Labor 
certain investigatory powers. 

The United States Department of Labor 
has set up a new bureau, known as the 
Bureau of Labor-Management Reports, 
with 27 field offices throughout the coun- 
try to administer its responsibilities under 
the new measure. Each field office is 
headed by a Compliance Officer in Charge. 

The necessary forms, regulations and 
information bulletins concerning the new 
law may be obtained from Washington 
or the field offices. The representatives 
at the field offices are available to answer 
questions on the new law. 

On December 12, 1959, the Secretary 
of Labor issued an interpretative state- 
ment saying that the Department of Labor 
is adopting a broad interpretation of the 
term “labor organization” that includes 
employee committees which meet with 
management to discuss problems of mutu- 
al interest, even though they have no for- 
mal organizational structure. 

On November 14, 1959, the Secretary 
of Labor stated that all labor organiza- 
tions must adopt constitutions and bylaws 
and submit them to the Department. 

On December 9, 1959, the Secretary of 
Labor announced that all labor organiza- 
tions must submit financial reports and 
all officers must be bonded. 

The law says that employers must re- 
port all payments, loans and expense re- 
imbursements to any officer or representa- 
tive of a labor organization. 

Section 203 of the new Act makes it 
mandatory for employers to report any 





WALTER CLAYTON was trial examiner 
for National Labor Relations Board from 
1941 to 1947. From 1947 to 1949 he did 
private management consulting. From 
1949 to the present he has been Labor 
Relations Specialist for REA. In 1953, he 
received his Ph.D. degree in economics 
(labor relations) from Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Md. He is on the staff 
of the Graduate School at Johns Hopkins, 
and teaches labor relations in the School 
of Economics. 
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the labor front 


expenditures, direct or indirect, of money 
or other things of value, or any promise 
or agreement thereof, to any labor organi- 
zation or officer, agent or other represent- 
ative of a labor organization except pay- 
ments or loans made by any credit union, 
insurance company, bank, savings and 
loan association or other credit institu- 
tion. 

Copies of the above announcements may 
be obtained by writing the United States 
Department of Labor. 


Is Your Summer Employment Policy Legal? 


Be sure you know the age limits on 
summer vacation jobs for young people 
as set by the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
The Fair Labor Standards Act, in addi- 
tion to its basic minimum-wage and over- 
time provisions, which apply to workers 
of all ages, contains provisions relating 
especially to child labor. 

Minors must be at least 18 years and 
over for hazardous jobs such as motor 
vehicle driver or helper, felling timber, 
and operating many power-driven ma- 
chines and power-driven hoisting appa- 
ratus. 

Minors under 16 years cannot be hired 
for general employment. This includes 
employment as janitors, water boys, flag 
men and lamp attendants on construction 
jobs. 

The child-labor provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act apply to any em- 
ployer who employs any minor in inter- 
state commerce or in the production of 
goods for such commerce. 

An employer may protect himself from 
unwitting violations of the child-labor 
provisions of federal law by having on 
file an employment or age certificate for 
each minor employed which shows the 
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minor is the legal age for the particular 
job he performs. These certificates, issued 
under state child-labor laws, are accepted 
as proof of age under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act in 45 states. 

The division issues federal certificates 
of age for employment in interstate com- 
merce in Idaho, Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina, and Texas. In Alaska, special ar- 
rangements have been made for obtaining 
proof of age. 


Wage Increases—Union Activity 


Several inquiries have been received 
recently concerning management’s rights 
and responsibilities concerning making 
changes in wages or other conditions of 
employment while organizing activities 
are in progress. 

The National Labor Relations Board 
has held that increases in benefits coin- 
ciding with organizing activity generally 
are forbidden; however, wage increases 
under some circumstances have been up- 
held. The clearest indication of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board policy on 
the question is the statement that a uni- 
lateral increase would be permitted during 
an organizing drive “where the raise un- 
der consideration was one which was reg- 
ularly or periodically granted or one 
which the employees normally expected 
to receive.” 

The Act provides machinery for hold- 
ing elections. This includes: (1) elections 
to select a union to represent the em- 
ployees in collective bargaining, and (2) 
elections to unseat a union previously 
designated to represent the employees. 
The Act guarantees the right of workers 
to organize and bargain collectively with 
their employers, or to refrain from all 
such activities. 
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Group 
Purchasing 
Brings 
Bonanza 


IGHT new companies, all leaders in 

their respective product lines, re- 
cently joined the 20 firms previously an- 
nounced for the Group Purchasing Plan. 
They are Remington Rand, All-Steel 
Equipment Company, Addressograph- 
Multigraph, American Photocopy Equip- 
ment Company, Eugene-Dietzgen, Steel- 
case, A. B. Dick and Wheeldex Corpora- 
tion. 

The tremendous response from our 
member systems is reflected in their cur- 
rent orders for hundreds of items of office 
furniture and equipment. General accept- 
ance of the program is making available 
potential savings of many thousands of 
dollars to the rural electrics through the 
power of consolidated buying. 

Systems having immediate needs for 
any type of office furniture, equipment 
machines, or supplies are urged to send 
in their requisitions to Management Serv- 
ices, NRECA, 2000 Florida Avenue, N. W.., 
Washington 9, D. C., in order to take ad- 
vantage of the discount schedule which 
ranges from 5% to 35% off list prices. 


Master Catalog on the Way 


It is anticipated that the master cata- 
logue will be mailed to each system 
around July 10. The catalogue will con- 
tain approximately 900 pages of complete 
data and illustrations of the product lines 
of participating vendors. Program co- 
ordinator Richard McMahon says that the 
program is currently in effect and sys- 
tems may now take advantage of the full 
discount schedule by following the pro- 
cedures indicated above. 

He further emphasizes that, in order for 
the program to be completely effective, it 
is necessary that all orders be channeled 
through NRECA Management Services, 
since discount schedules are based on the 
accumulated volume of purchasing. 
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An anticipated increase in the prices of 
steel office furniture, equipment and ma- 
chines will probably be reflected after 
July 1, which emphasizes the desirability 
of early placing of orders for such items 
which may be adversely affected price- 
wise by the anticipated increase in steel 
prices. 

An excellent selection of prestige wood 
and steel board room and reception area 
furniture is now available. 


Brochures Available 


Brochures on any item will be sent to 
you on request until the catalogue is 


published. 


The Group Purchasing Program, when 


fully implemented, 


will unquestionably 


result in substantial savings for the rural 
electric and telephone cooperatives. 





COMPANIES IN NRECA GROUP 
PURCHASING 


BILLING MACHINES 
Burroughs Corporation 
Friden, Inc. 

Underwood 

National Cash Register Co. 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
Prentice-Hall Publishers 
Southwestern Publishing Co. 
Ronald Press Co. 

Richard D. Irwin, Inc. 
CALCULATING-ADDING 
MACHINES 

Burroughs Corporation 
Friden, Inc. 

National Cash Register Co. 
Remington Rand 
Underwood-Olivetti 

Victor Adding Machine Co. 
COLLATING MACHINES 
Friden, Inc. 

AUTOMATIC WRITING 
MACHINES 

Friden, Inc. 

ADDRESSING & MAILING 
EQUIPMENT 

Friden, Inc. 
Addressograph* 
DUPLICATING MACHINES 
A. B. Dick 

OFFICE FILES 

Wheeldex 


Globe-Wernicke 

Mosler Safe Co. 

General Fireproofing 

Steelcase 

Art Metal 

All-Steel Equipment Co. 

OFFICE AND BOARD 

ROOM FURNITURE 

Remington Rand 

Art Metal 

General Fireproofing 

Globe-Wernicke 

Steelcase 

All-Steel Equipment Co. 

TYPEWRITERS 

Remington Rand* 

Underwood-Olivetti 

Royal* 

PHOTOCOPYING 

EQUIPMENT 

Thermofax (Gallant, Inc.) 

American Photocopy 
Equipment Co. 

Ozalid 

DRAFTING EQUIPMENT 

Eugene-Dietzgen Co. 

SAFES & SAFE FILES 

Mosler Safe Co. 

DICTATING MACHINES 

Gray Audograph 

Edison Voicewriter 

Soundscriber 


* Participation in plan not yet finalized 
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leading ladies 


e¢eTRY to be helpful when I am needed, 

but not to need my husband when his 
work does.” This philosophy from a man- 
ager’s wife for the past 12 years has 
helped her husband build one of the 
strongest and most progressive rural elec- 
tric cooperatives in the country. 

Eileen M. Strong, who is the wife of 
Louis Strong, manager of Kay Electric 
Cooperative in Blackwell, Okla., receives 
top rating when her performance is ap- 
praised in the assistance she renders her 
husband. She has served on numerous 
committees of the state and national asso- 
ciations, as well as being a well-accepted 
asset to the employee groups which plan 
events for their cooperative and families. 

She helps with menus for Minutemen 
meetings, planning the arrangements for 
feeding and welcoming the directors’ and 





MRS. LOUIS STRONG is shown admiring Lee 
Ann Conaway, daughter of a Kay Electric em- 
ployee during last year’s office Christmas party. 
Holding the youngster is Manager Strong. 
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Minutemen’s wives. She has helped every 
year to plan the District Annual Meetings, 
including carrying out the serving ar- 
rangements. Louis Strong rates her high 
in her help with his board and his em- 
ployees. 

Not too long ago Kay Electric built a 
new addition to the cooperative building 
and Mrs. Strong found a new item to add 
to her job description of Manager’s Wife, 
that of selecting the colors and materials 
for the new addition. With samples in 
hand she assumed another of her never 
ending new responsibilities. 


Community Activities 

Active in her church through the Sun- 
day School, she has also held district and 
local offices in the Woman’s Society of 
Christian Service. Mrs. Strong still found 
time this year to serve as president of 
Delphi Study Club of the Kay County 
Child Welfare Board and holds an office 
in PEO. She has been a Den Mother, 
officer in the PTA, active in the Band 
Parents Club—just to mention a few of 
the activities which help her husband 
present the cooperative story to their 
community. 

Her hobbies? “They are my church; 
my children and my husband—their work 
—their interests.” 

Her family? Her real management 
abilities as a first line supervisor are 
demonstrated through a son, 18, a fresh- 
man in the School of Engineering at 
Oklahoma State University and a daugh- 
ter, 13, a Junior High School student, 
both of whom are honor roll students. 
But tops on the list is her ability to assist 
a successful husband. 

Mrs. Strong made a real contribution 
to the rural electric cooperative program 
as a manager’s wife when she commented, 
“My husband’s success as a manager is 
through his own ability. I am proud of 
him and of the cooperative WE work for.” 
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Pro’s and Con’s of Joint Electric 


And Telephone Co-op Management 


ays Bi ividends 
It Pays Big Dividend 
By GLENN BERGLUND 


President, Board of Directors 
National Telephone Cooperative Association 


joint operation can pay big dividends 

in the co-op field. From my experi- 
ence in coordinating the operations of the 
Winnebago electric and telephone co-ops, 
I can only emphasize the benefits of econ- 
omy and flexibility which joint adminis- 
tration offers. 

Each cooperative is autonomous, but in 
emergency the construction and mainte- 
nance crews are used interchangeably, 
and so is equipment, with the expenses 
charged proportionately to each co-op ac- 
tivity. 

There are no difficulties in personnel ad- 
ministration, because there are different 
wage classifications for telephone and 
electric employees. 


Telephone Rates Cut 


As a result of joint management, Winne- 
bago’s telephone rates were recently cut 
10% and are the lowest in the country for 
extended service. And this is in the face 
of rising labor and material costs. 

Office costs are cut 25% by using a single 
office staff to serve both co-ops. However, 
each cooperative has its own billing clerk 
to facilitate keeping the accounts separate. 

One disadvantage of joint management 
that I might mention is that the manager 
must be skilled in both electric and tele- 
phone technologies. He must attend in- 
stitutes, training courses, equipment ex- 
hibits, and study at home if he is to keep 
abreast of new developments in each field. 

From my own experience, I feel that 
joint management of rural electric and 
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telephone cooperatives is the most practi- 
cal way to provide efficient electric and 
telephone service at the lowest possible 
cost to rural areas. 


Serving Iwo Masters 
By LEO FORREST 


Director, National Telephone 
Cooperative Association 


HERE are several advantages to joint 

management of a rural electric co-op 
and a telephone co-op. The manager of 
an electric system, with his experience in 
securing REA loans, meeting REA proce- 
dures, and establishing and working with 
the cooperative structure, can save money 
and time in setting up a telephone co-op. 

Another advantage is that the relatively 
new telephone co-op usually is not able 
to own adequate equipment to build and 
maintain service. In some cases, it is 
feasible for the rural electric cooperative 
to use its crews and equipment to build 
for the telephone system. 

The main disadvantage of joint manage- 
ment is the strong possibility that the 
manager is inclined to favor one or the 
other of the systems under his manage- 
ment, and not give the necessary attention 
to the other one. It reminds me of this 
situation: 

There once was a man whose religion 
permitted polygamy. He had two wives, 
with four sons each. The father did his 
best to be impartial. He sent the boys 
to the same type of school, ete. He 
always prided himself on the fact that 
he thought as much of one wife as the 
other. 

When each of his wives died, he had 
them buried in the same graveyard with 
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space between them for his own grave. 

The instructions for his burial were left 

with the local undertaker: 

“IT have lived a fair life and have 
attempted to treat my children all the 
same and to be absolutely impartial to 
my wives. I have prepared for my 
burial and I want to be buried exactly 
equal distance between Mary’s grave 
and Elizabeth’s grave. Place my coffin 
in exact position, but please lean me 
slightly toward Mary.” 

A manager directing the operations of 
two systems can do his best to be fair and 
impartial in the time and effort he devotes 
to each organization, but when the chips 
are down, he will ask to be leaned slightly 
toward one or the other. 

In the case of the Deaf Smith County 
Electric Cooperative and the West Texas 
Rural Telephone Cooperative, both of 
which I manage, we enjoy the benefits of 
joint management with little of the dis- 
advantages. 


Two Businesses Separate 

We have separate boards, different book- 
keepers, and try to keep the business of 
the two systems as separate as practical. 
Our board meetings are scheduled to avoid 
conflicts in time, and we have never had 
conflict between the members of the two 
boards. This, I believe, is due to the ex- 
cellent spirit of cooperation and commu- 
nity interest which exists. 

The main problem we face is that so 
many meetings held for the electric co- 
operative conflict with the meetings for 
the telephone cooperative. Two meetings 
may be called on the same dates, in differ- 
ent cities, which a manager should attend 
for each of the systems he represents. 

A question often asked is whether a 
manager can give equal balance to the 
power use program of the electric coop- 
erative and to the sales promotion prob- 
lem of the telephone system. We do not 
claim to be able to keep an equal balance 
—though we constantly try to do so. 

All in all, we feel that our joint manage- 
ment plan meets our needs adequately in 
providing our electric and telephone mem- 
bers with the best possible service. 


Holidavs With Pay 

More than half of the office employees 
throughout the United States are receiv- 
ing eight or more paid holidays, according 
to the survey recently released by the U. S. 
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Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

This is compared to the six paid holi- 
days which were most common in 1953. 
Vacations of three weeks or more after 
ten years of service were enjoyed by 45% 
of the office workers in 1959 as against 
22% in 1953. 80% of clerical workers 
were covered by retirement plans in 1959, 
while 95% of such employees received the 
benefit of life insurance coverage. 

Surgical-hospitalization insurance cov- 
ered 81%, while medical insurance was 
available to 59% of office workers. 

In general, the increase in fringe bene- 
fits exceeded the comparable increase in 
real wages, the study revealed. 


What’s Happening to Office 

Salaries? 

Clerical office salaries continue to sky- 
rocket at an increasing pace. A salary 
survey just released by the National Of- 
fice Management Association shows the 
following salary increases in 11 major 
labor market areas since 1947: secre- 
taries 100% increase, typists 97%, and 
stenographers 86%. 

According to the survey, the average 
weekly salary for clerical employees in- 
creased $6 a week since the previous year. 
The survey also points out the 40-hour 
basic work week is still the standard for 
most office workers. Six paid holidays per 
year is general, although the number 
granting seven is increasing. The major- 
ity of the 6,762 companies surveyed 
granted two weeks vacation after one year 
of service. 

The survey goes on to state: 

“Mere conformity to salary averages 
and fringe benefits pattern will not as- 
sure normal productivity and turnover. 
The study showed an inaccessible or un- 
desirable location usually demands an 
above-average pay and benefit program. 
Poor physical working conditions or low 
morale are almost impossible to offset 
with pay and benefits. 

“Non-supervisory clerical workers do 
not usually move from area to area for 
better pay. It follows, then, that you’re 
only competing for this type of employee 
with other organizations in your area. 
Conversely, these workers are not bound 
by industry lines so you must consider 
the rates paid by all types of businesses 
in your area.” 

From the Ofice Executive. 
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the board room 


The Board Needs to Know 

Most rural electric boards rely largely 
on reports from the manager for decision- 
making. The board, therefore, is greatly 
concerned with the content, thoroughness, 
accuracy and simplicity of the manager’s 
report. This represents a big challenge 
in developing meaningful reports to the 
board. 

These reports should encompass all the 
areas of activity that are vital to the con- 
tinuing success of the rural electric sys- 
tem. These key areas of performance are: 
power supply, financial condition, power 
use, service leadership, productivity, mem- 
ber relations, employee relations, and pub- 
lic and government relations. 

From time to time during the year the 
board should ask the manager to report on 
all of these areas in order that positive 
attention can be given them. 

In order for the board of directors to 
effectively evaluate management reports 
on these key performance areas, they must 
first determine realistic objectives or what 
end results they are trying to achieve in 
the system. In addition, they should de- 
velop standards or other criteria to meas- 
ure the effectiveness of these end results, 
if the reports are to be significant. 


The development of standards is not 
easy and requires complete understanding 
between the board and the manager. They 
should be high enough to challenge the 
manager and the employees, but not so 
high as to be unattainable and therefore 
discouraging to those trying to meet them. 

The board should indicate specifically 
to the manager the matters on which they 
desire reports, how often reports should 
be made, and in what form. The decisions 
of the board can be no more sound than 
the manager’s reports, which must be un- 
biased, comprehensive, and wholly ade- 
quate. 

Adequate time, perhaps the largest 
amount of time to discuss any item on the 
agenda, should be allowed for these re- 
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ports to permit really thoughtful consid- 
eration. The board and manager, work- 
ing together as a team, will have to de- 
velop the type of report the board needs 
to be fully informed in all the key per- 
formance areas. 


Every Board Member a Leader 


Each board member is a leader in his 
community. The members recognized this 
when they elected him. To the member, 
the director is the living exponent of the 
philosophy, ideals, objectives and view- 
points of the cooperative. The director 
should, then, live the cooperative in his 
daily contacts. He has the responsibility 
of telling the cooperative’s story—what 
the achievements are, what the goals and 
objectives are and how well those goals 
and objectives are being achieved. 

Leadership in the cooperative must also 
reflect the needs, desires and goals of the 
community in determining plans and pro- 
grams for the cooperative. As a cooper- 
ative leader, the director must, therefore, 
also know the aspirations of other com- 
munity leaders. If at all possible, the goals 
and objectives of the cooperative should 
further community objectives and goals. 

By cooperation with other community 
leaders, the director not only gains high 
respect for the cooperative, but he may 
be able to gain assistance in the achieve- 
ment of the system’s goals as well as a 
mutual understanding of these goals. 


The cooperative leaders should avoid 
being in conflict with other groups that 
are working for higher standards of 
achievement among rural people. If con- 
flicts should arise, they should then be 
resolved with complete mutual under- 
standing. 

This does not mean that the goals and 
objectives of the cooperative must be sub- 
ordinated to others, but the test of a co- 
operative leader may come in convincing 
other leaders of the value of the goals and 
objectives of his organization. 
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What Should We Pay 
Our Manager? 


A major concern of the board is the 
amount of the manager’s salary. Most 
boards have come to realize that com- 
petent management is a must. Many a 
board member wonders if the manager 
is being paid what he is worth and, par- 
ticularly, if the rural electric system is 
meeting its goals. 

A successful rural electric manager is a 
generalist of the highest order. He does 
not have a staff of high grade specialists 
available to him. Other than possibly a 
staff assistant, he must be his own spe- 
cialist in many areas as well as being a 
generalist. This competence is rare in 
profit-making enterprise and, when found, 
it is well paid for. 

Will the salary being paid the manager 
continue to attract the competence that 
other companies are willing to pay for— 
and pay well? If our systems are to 
survive, we must not only think of keep- 
ing competent management today, but of 
attracting able people in the future. 

It is, then, a major responsibility of the 
board to ascertain what the manager 
should be paid to meet the growing com- 
petition for top flight managers. 


Board and the Employees 


Are your employees proud of their work, 
proud of their employer, and proud of 
their cooperative’s standing in the com- 
munity? Are the board and the manager 
encouraging, not pushing, employees to 
ever higher and higher achievement? Are 
those higher achievements rewarded? 

What consideration is given to training 
programs for employees? Is full oppor- 
tunity given to employees to develop and 
improve? Does the employee’s job pre- 
sent a continuous challenge to his poten- 
tialities and capabilities? Does the wage 
and salary plan adequately compensate the 
employees for skills needed and used? 
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Does the employee have a sense of se- 
curity? Are the fringe benefits compara- 
ble to those of other employers? Does the 
employee know that in the event of his 
ill health or death, his family will not 
suffer? 

The board member may reply that he is 
interested in getting the greatest output 
possible from employees for the benefit of 
the members. True, but this may best be 
accomplished by the employee gaining real 
satisfaction from his work. Such satis- 
faction depends on liberal and progressive 
board policies in many of the areas men- 
tioned above. 

A satisfied employee is a productive 
employee. The will to achieve on the part 
of the employee soars upward at an in- 
creasing rate as he attains satisfaction. 

Every director has probably been ap- 
proached by an employee—perhaps a 
neighbor or close friend—with a griev- 
ance or complaint. Perhaps it is a com- 
plaint about the manager, his supervisor, 
his working conditions, or his pay. 

What should a director do about this? 
He wants to be courteous and should be 
a good listener, but not try to handle the 
grievance or complaint. After all, he is 
getting only one set of facts, and many of 
these complaints will involve the day-to- 
day management of the system which the 
board should have delegated to the 
manager. 

The director should urge the dissatis- 
fied employee to go back and discuss his 
complaint with his supervisor and try to 
settle it there. At the same time, the di- 
rector will want to make sure the climate 
exists in the system where employees can 
fully express themselves and where there 
is a sincere effort to deal with employee 
complaints promptly and fairly. 

The board can hold the manager re- 
sponsible for seeing that this climate 
exists, but their getting involved in han- 
dling individual employee grievances and 
complaints will tend to undermine the con- 
fidence of the employees in the manager. 
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Douglas E. Eickelman 


YMBOLIZING the new and dynamic 
leadership in the rural electric move- 
ment is Douglas E. Eickelman, manager 
of Butte Electric Cooperative, Newell, 
S. Dak. 

His work as chairman of the South Da- 
kota State Territorial Integrity Commit- 
tee has resulted in proposed legislation 
which is now being considered by the 
South Dakota State Legislature. 

Eickelman says, “I regard district 
meetings as our strongest means of com- 
municating to our membership.” These 
district meetings, organized in eight stra- 
tegic areas, are headed by the director 
and the appointed Minuteman from the 
particular area. 

“We have been successful in gaining 
support for 2% interest on REA loans 
through activities of the district meetings. 
The district leaders have made great 
strides in the area in gaining full com- 
munity understanding of the problems of 
our cooperative and in offsetting the ad- 
verse propaganda of the public utilities on 
critical issues.” 

When queried as to the key problem 
in the area of management, Eickelman 
said that “our biggest administrative need 
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is in employee training and development. 
It is difficult to train our employees in 
essential management knowhow, in that 
educational faclities and training assist- 
ance are not readily available locally. We 
have been successful, however, in train- 
ing our department heads through the 
NRECA Management Institutes and Work- 
shops.” 

Eickelman brings to the position of 
manager a practical background of expe- 
rience and training, most of which has 
been acquired during his many years of 
association with Butte Electric. 

Eickelman came to Butte Electric 14 
years ago, following active naval service. 
In 1946 ne accepted the position of book- 
keeper, which he held for three years 
until he became office manager. A year 
later he moved to the position of manager. 

He has acquired considerable on-the- 
job training during his years with Butte 
Electric, having completed the REA ac- 
counting course and being one of the first 
to receive an NRECA Certificate for com- 
pletion of the seven basic management 
institutes. He has actively participated 
in the national NRECA Management Ad- 
visory Committee, and has been particu- 
larly active in expanding the cooperative’s 
load growth through promotion of elec- 
tric radiant heating and appliance sales. 

Eickelman predicted that the rural elec- 
tric cooperative during the next decade 
will have to meet the challenge of a 
constantly accelerated campaign to impart 
an unfavorable image of the cooperative 
movement to the general public. 

“We must greatly intensify the cam- 
paign to educate our total membership 
by telling and retelling our story. We 
should increase our national advertising 
programs, which have as their essential 
theme the-social contribution of the move- 
ment, as well as stress the quality of good 
industrial citizenship. Our personnel 
must be encouraged to more participation 
in local and civic affairs.” 

The rural electric movement during the 
next ten years faces many critical issues, 
Eickelman said. Typical is the utilities’ 
drive to impinge upon co-op service areas, 
as well as the overall campaign to dimin- 
ish in the public mind the value of the 
movement. This is achieved through har- 
‘assing tactics dealing with the interest 
rates and fostering the implication that 
the movement is a burden on the taxpayer. 
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669. VERY director who expects to make 

a real contribution to the success- 
ful operation of his system must keep him- 
self well informed on new management 
techniques, especially those affecting 
rural electric systems. He should also re- 
quire this of his manager and staff,” as- 
serts James A. Ward, secretary-treasurer 
of the Four County Electric Membership 
Corporation, Burgaw, N.C. 

Director Ward, who has served on the 
Four County Board for ten years and is 
a past president of their statewide, em- 
phasizes that there is a definite connec- 
tion between a well managed cooperative 
and the attendance of its directors, man- 
agement and key personnel at training 
and development programs. 

Ward has well thought out convictions 
about the qualifications of a cooperative 
director. He states: 

“A written position description and 
statement of qualifications are as import- 
ant for board members as they are for 
employed personnel, and for the same 
reasons. We use this written description 
as a guide for all directors in checking on 
the kind of a job they are doing and to as- 
sist them in doing a better job. It is also 
used by the nominating committee in se- 
lecting qualified nominees for replace- 
ments on the board and for new board 
members in learning more about their 
positions. 

“A policy manual should be kept up to 
date at all times. It should include a 
record of board action on every recurring 
situation which is brought before the 
board for a decision. A copy of this policy 
manual is kept by each of our directors. 
It also includes a copy of the objectives, 
by-laws, state and national laws relating 
to the rural electrification program, posi- 
tion descriptions, and qualification stand- 
ards for directors and other pertinent ma- 
terial concerning the role of the board. 

“We believe that the success of any 
democratically run organization depends 
in a large measure upon a well informed 
voting membership. In trying to keep our 
members informed about their coopera- 
tive—what it is and how it works—we use 
the bulletin published by our co-op; the 
Carolina Farmer, our statewide publica- 
tion; community meetings, annual meet- 
ings, and personal contacts. 

“We never miss an opportunity,” he 
says, “to speak before civic groups, vo- 
cational agricultural classes and other 
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James A. Ward 


groups where we might be able to get 
across factual information about the 
rural electrification program. 

“We are more and more looking back on 
our accomplishments with real satisfac- 
tion, and look forward to a great many 
more accomplishments with a feeling of 
security. We know where we are going 
and how long it will take us to get there. 
The board and employees have a clear 
understanding of the part they play in 
the attainment of our objectives.” 

Ward’s interests are many. He owns 
and operates a 260-acre farm near Rose- 
hill, N.C. He has had experience in high 
school teaching, has acted as a district 
supervisor for the Farm Security Admin- 
istration, and is past president of the 
North Carolina Turkey Growers Federa- 
tion. In addition, he has served on the 
executive committee of the North Carolina 
statewide since 1955 and is now serving 
as chairman of its special education com- 
mittee, as well as being a member of the 
Public Relations Committee. 

In summarizing, Director Ward says, 
“There are probably some directors and 
managers who feel that their coopera- 
tives cannot afford the expense necessary 
to conduct a full fledged management de- 
velopment program. To them I direct this 
question: Can you afford to do without 
it?” 
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What the Audits Show 


By ROBERT |. KABAT 
Director, NRECA Management Services 


OR the past several years your Man- 

agement Services Department has 
been conducting management audits— 
comprehensive studies of the total sys- 
tem management, including the function- 
ing of the board. 

These audits indicate that even in the 
best managed system some improvements 
can be made. 

e Need for review of bylaws: They 
point out the need to carefully review the 
bylaws from a management standpoint, 
at least once a year, to make sure they’re 
being complied with and apply to cur- 
rent operating conditions. 

Some bylaw provisions have been found 
to be antiquated; others are not being 
complied with. Such annual review should 
include recommendations for any neces- 
sary revisions. 

e Board’s job description necessary: 
Many systems don’t have a written state- 
ment of the functions of the board. Such 
a statement serves as a guide to the board 
members, constantly keeping before them 
the major areas to which they should de- 
vote their efforts. 

Review of this statement at least once 
a year should enable the board to do some 
soul-searching as to whether they stayed 
within these areas and how effective a job 
they did in carrying out their major func- 
tions. 

e Touchy problems in board-manager 
relations. Problems still exist in such areas 
as hiring and firing, determining wage and 
salary adjustments, handling employee 
grievances and complaints, as well as 
member complaints. 

Policies developed by the manager and 
his staff in these areas, and recommended 
to the board for their consideration, will 
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help develop greater understanding in 
these sometimes troublesome areas. 

e Policies out-of-date: In some systems 
policies have not been reviewed since 
adoption. Many policy manuals contain 
operating procedures which should not 
need board approval. All policies should 
be reviewed at least once a year to make 
sure they’re still doing the job. 

If only a few are reviewed at each board 
meeting, the board can give this review 
the attention it deserves. The result will 
be better policies. 

e Incomplete reports to the board: Many 
managers still report to the board only in 
the financial area. As a result, this be- 
comes the board’s main concern. In this 
case, other key performance areas may be 
neglected — member and employee rela- 
tions, public and government relations, 
power use, the use made of manpower and 
other resources, as well as quality of serv- 
ice. All are vital to a continually well- 
managed system. 

Some systems have developed a method 
of reporting to the board on a scheduled 
basis on various key comparisons, or 
measurements in each of these key per- 
formance areas. More and more managers 
are using the latest graphic techniques to 
make these reports as meaningful as pos- 
sible to each board member. 

e Antiquated member relations: New 
techniques are needed in many systems to 
overcome member apathy and develop 
more member support. 

These could be: district meetings in ad- 
dition to the annual meeting; member par- 
ticipation in planning member meetings; 
more participation in the meeting itself 
through member participation forums at 
which the members are encouraged to 
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raise questions which concern them, and 
more use of visual reporting to the mem- 
bers at their meetings. 

e More long-range planning needed: 
More long-range planning is needed in 
many systems, not only in the financial 
area but in power use and member and 
public relations. Objectives and goals 
must be developed as well as work pro- 
grams to achieve these objectives and 
goals. 

One measure of a board’s effectiveness 
is the amount of time spent in planning. 


e Manager needs help: The audits show 
almost every manager needs someone to 
assist him with details and follow-through 
involved in an effective management im- 
provement program—preparation of job 
descriptions, development and administra- 
tion of a systematic wage and salary plan, 
development of policies, and performance 
appraisals. 

Success of a management improvement 
program depends to a great extent on ad- 
vice and assistance provided by the staff 
assistant to the manager. Most of these 
staff assistants are people who were al- 
ready working in the system, and are now 
doing this in combination with other du- 
ties such as office manager, power use ad- 
visor, or engineer. 


e Clear delegations required: Every per- 
son from the janitor on up wants an area 
of prime responsibility—an area for which 
he is completely responsible. The fore- 
man wants to know how much authority he 
has over the crew, and what he will be 
held responsible for. 

At times delegations have been fuzzy. 
Job descriptions—written as much as pos- 
sible by the person holding the job—help 
clarify this. 

These are some of the things the audits 
show. What would they recommend in 
your system? Why don’t you use the ten 
points mentioned above as a check list 
to see how you measure up? 

e Employees want to participate: Em- 
ployees want to know what’s going on, and 
to learn more about the rural electric pro- 
gram and their own system. Also they 
want to contribute their ideas and sugges- 
tions in areas which affect them. 

Some systems are not providing the op- 
portunity to participate through staff and 
work group meetings. If done on a regu- 
lar basis, these take little time, and results 
can be well worth the time spent. Tail 
gate conferences don’t do the job—they’re 
mainly for work planning. Regular away- 
from-the-job meetings with the line crews 
do. 


How Can We Cope with the Cost of Our 
Constantly Increasing Paper Work? 


IN 1900, THERE WERE TWO CLERKS 
on the payroll for every 60 production 
workers. Today, the ratio is one to three. 
By 1975, it is estimated white collar work- 
ers will outnumber production workers 37 
to 33. About 50% of all clerical operations 
consist of checking someone else’s work, 
and experience has shown that much of 
this checking is not really necessary. 

About 10% of the clerical effort is 
wasted in jobs that should be performed 
by less skilled and lower paid employees. 
About 20% of clerical effort is wasted in 
jobs that could have been done easier, 
faster, and less expensively. The remain- 
ing 70% is being handled at only 60 to 
70% of peak efficiency. 

In fact, it has been established that 
people engaged in clerical work are not 
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more than 50% productive and could pro- 
duce half again as much if they were 
shown the proper methods and labor-sav- 
ing devices and were more positively moti- 
vated. 

A new era in office administration is 
dawning, in which the peak skills of each 
individual must be utilized on appropri- 
ate, essential work. All non-essential work 
will be eliminated and work requiring 
lesser skills will be handled by lower-paid, 
less skilled persons. 

Machines and labor-saving devices and 
automation will greatly minimize man- 
power requirements. Work simplification, 
proper work flow, improved methods and 
procedures, and more functional office lay- 
outs will help conquer the constantly in- 
creasing mountain of paper work. 
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New Films to Help You 


An excellent new film, A Manner of 
Speaking, an invaluable training tool to 
improve telephone usage and courtesy, is 
now available without charge through 
your local telephone company. This film 
has a running time of aproximately 24 
minutes and can be used effectively in con- 
junction with your employee meetings to 
develop an appreciation of the importance 
of the telephone, when properly used, in 
building consumer and public good-will. 

Three excellent training film strips 
which can add greatly to your job rela- 
tions training courses are offered without 
charge by Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind. 

The three film strips are Off to the 
Right Start (this deals with proper orien- 
tation for the new employee); A Stitch in 
Time (a fine presentation of how to han- 
dle grievances), and Understanding Em- 
ployee Viewpoints, which deals with im- 
proving our techniques for better human 
relations. 


Training for a Better Way 


Methods improvement training is con- 
cerned with the volume, flow, and manner 
of work, sequence of work, and distribu- 
tion of work. One of the primary difficul- 
ties in training to bring about better ways 
to do things is the natural resistance of 
most people to change. 

3ut a planned training program in this 
area may overcome some of this resistance 
to change. Such a program should include: 

e Selecting an activity in which there 
is a large volume or in which you are ex- 
periencing considerable difficulties inso- 
far as quality or quantity are concerned, 
or a difficult operation to perform. 

e Next, investigate—gather all the 
facts, interview, observe, analyze records. 

e Organize the data. Utilize graphic 
presentation. 


e Analyze, question details — what, 
where, why, when, how, who. 
e Develop new methods — eliminate, 


combine, rearrange, simplify, improve, 
install, secure approval, introduce the new 
methods. 

e Train the personnel, follow up what 
has been accomplished, determine the sav- 
ings and benefits, give credit. 
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Instructional Booklets 


Outstanding among training materials 
currently available for rural electric sys- 
tems in installing on-the-job training pro- 
grams is a new series of practical in- 
structional booklets. 

These courses, patterned after the very 
successful Training Within Industry 
Series, include such areas as Job Methods 
Training, Job Instruction Training, Job 
Relations Training, Conference Leader- 
ship and Public Speaking. 

The manuals can serve as a practical 
guide to setting up your own training 
program. Course outlines, lesson plans, 
exercises and visual aids are provided 
for your use. 

These manuals could enable you to de- 
velop your own individual on-the-job 
training programs to supplement more 
formal off-the-job training available to 
your system. You will find the course ma- 
terial carefully developed, authoritative 
and practical. 

The materials are inexpensive, having 
an average cost of approximately $3.00. 
They may be secured through: 


The Division of Vocational Education, 
Instructional Materials Laboratory, 
Ohio State University, 

1885 Neil Avenue, 

Columbus 10, Ohio. 
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Efficiency Plunges as 
Mercury Soars 


Clerical errors increase as much as 
1,000% during heat waves when the tem- 
perature climbs to from 88 to 96 degrees, 
according to a recent survey of Office 
Equipment News. This publication fur- 
ther indicates that typing errors average 
95 per hour during 96-degree tempera- 
tures. Another test revealed that overall 
efficiency diminishes by at least one-third 
during excessive heat and high humidity. 


How to Instruct 


Step one ... Prepare the learner (or 
group). Put him at ease. Find out what 
he already knows about the instructional 
material or lesson at hand. Get him in- 
terested in learning the lesson. Place 
the learner in the correct position to re- 
ceive your instruction. 

Step two ... Present the lesson (fol- 
lowing the job breakdown and plan sheet). 
Explain, show, illustrate and question 
carefully and patiently. Stress the key 
points. Instruct clearly and completely, 
taking one point at a time. 

Step three ... Determine understanding 
and acceptance by having the learner pre- 
sent the lesson and the learner tell and 
show. Have the learner explain the key 
points of the lesson. This is learning by 
doing. Ask questions and correct errors. 

Step four .. . Evaluate and follow-up. 
Put the trainee on his own. Check fre- 
quently, designate to which person the 
trainee goes for assistance, encourage 
questions, get him to look for key points. 
As he progresses, gradually reduce coach- 
ing and close supervision until the trainee 
reaches journeyman skills level. Com- 
mend him for the progress he has made. 

e Have a timetable. A training time- 
table shows who is going to receive the 
instruction in what subject areas and the 
exact scheduling of presentation. 

e Break the job down. In a job break- 
down list the principal steps and the key 
points you’re going to try to get across. 

e Have everything ready. The right 
tools, equipment and materials should be 
laid out in the sequence you intend to 
demonstrate and discuss them. 

e Have your desk or work place properly 
arranged. The arrangement should be in 
the sequence you expect the “student” to 
arrange and maintain his work area. 
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The Receptionist 











OOK in any cooperative’s front window 
(it’s their showcase) and most likely 
you’ll get a good view of the receptionist. 
The smart receptionist is well aware 
of her vital role in the system’s public and 
member relations. She knows that the all- 
important first impression sets the tone 
for the visitor’s reaction to the co- 
operative. A friendly smile, and a warm 
“May I help you?” show the visitor he’s 
welcome, while a grudging “What do you 
want?” tells him he’s an intruder and 
puts him on the defensive. 

Personality is a receptionist’s number 
one asset, and a charming personality can 
be cultivated like any technical skill. Since 
her goal is to please and put at ease, the 
good receptionist avoids a loud, overbear- 
ing or impatient manner. Instead she is 
charming, pleasant, poised and, above all, 
eager to be helpful. She’s especially tact- 
ful when dealing with complaints, and 
she takes a positive attitude 100% of the 
time. 

Knowing that her job requires her to 
constantly look her best, as well as feel it, 
the good receptionist emphasizes neatness 
and cleanliness as basic to good grooming. 
Co-op members and the public expect 
the receptionist to be able to give them the 
information and assistance they seek. It 
is a fundamental part of her job to be 
well-informed on all the cooperative’s 
methods, procedures and services. If she 
cannot handle a certain matter herself, she 
should know exactly where to direct the 
visitor for the most prompt and satisfac- 
tory service. 

The top-notch receptionist is alert to 
understand the visitor’s request or prob- 
lem and think of further ways she can 
help him. She is flexible and makes each 
visitor feel he is getting personalized at- 
tention. 

A bright, well-informed receptionist in- 
dicates to the visitor that the cooperative 
is efficiently run by intelligent, capable 
people, and shows the consumer that his 
dollars are providing him with the best 
service possible. That’s pretty impres- 
sive in your front window. 
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Power Line Patrolling in the High Sierras 
By A. CONE HUNTER 


Manager, Plumas-Sierra Rural Electric Co-op 
Portola, Calif. 


T altitudes ranging to 7000 feet above 
sea level in some of the roughest por- 
tions of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, 
wintertime power line patrolling and 
maintenance can present a real problem. 
What used to be a difficult, dangerous, 
and tedious task for men on snowshoes or 
skis, however, now can be accomplished 
in a comfortable time-saving manner 
through the use of airplanes and a Sno- 
Cat of the same type (though a smaller 
model) as that used by the British ex- 
pedition in crossing the Antarctic at the 
South Pole in 1957-58. 

Night patrols, made necessary when out- 
ages occur, formerly were made on snow- 
shoes with every available man being 
used. After trouble was located, it was 
necessary to re-group the men, distribute 
tools and repair materials for back-pack- 
ing, snowshoe to the trouble spot, then 
snowshoe out after repairs were made. 
Hours for patrolling and repairing ran 
into huge figures at overtime rates. 
PLUMAS-SIERRA first utilized the air- 
plane in the winter of 1956 to repair a 
broken conductor which was isolated due 
to flood conditions. Water surrounding 
the area was covered by an icy scum which 
would not hold the weight of a man. An 
army weasel was pressed into service but 
failed to traverse the terrain. 

By using a small two-place airplane, 
powered by an 85 h.p. motor, and equipped 
with skis on the landing gear, men and 
tools were shuttled to an adjacent area 
which an earlier reconnoitering flight 
had shown was suitable for landings and 
take-offs. Line repairs took only minutes. 

Further experience showed the value 
of using small aircraft for line repair 
purposes. The next logical step was the 
establishing of a schedule for routine line 
patrols. The use of a small Piper Cub with 
either a 65 or 85 h.p. motor made it 
possible to cruise just above lines and 
poles at a speed of approximately 45 m.p.h. 
Broken ties, chipped insulators, split 
cross-arms and even burrs missing from 
through-bolts were easily spotted by an 
experienced observer. 
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WE HAVE FOUND on several occasions 
that air inspection revealed possible 
trouble spots which were not evident in 
a ground inspection. Patrol flights are 
made during the early morning daylight 
hours, for at this time the air is smoothest 
in the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 

If trouble occurs when weather or dark- 
ness prevents flying, the co-op’s Sno-Cat 
is brought into use. Eight men, if neces- 
sary, together with tools, supplies, and 
equipment, can be easily transported over 
the deepest snow and roughest terrain. 
The Sno-Cat is well equipped with lights 
and carries a two-way radio. 

We have not purchased any aircraft to 
date. The local airport at Beckwourth, 
Calif., has available planes and pilots at 
rates from $10 to $20 per hour, which has 
proved to be financially more feasible than 
owning the aircraft. 

In the case of the Sno-Cat, since no ma- 
chine of this type is available on a rental 
basis in our area, we purchased a rebuilt 
Cat in January of 1959. 

Although the cost seemed high—ap- 
proximately one half that of a new ma- 
chine—our board of directors chose to 
place the Sno-Cat in the same category as 
an insurance policy. It’s there if needed 
and could prove to be practically indis- 
pensable for a given situation or emer- 
gency. The machine actually contributes 
substantially to decreased patrol and 
maintenance costs. 





CONE HUNTER, who has been president 
of the California Rural Electric Co-op 
Association (Statewide) for three years, 
was born on an lowa farm which first 
received electric service in 1938. In 1949 
Hunter went to Oregon with his family, 
and for more than two years was associ- 
ated with Sammy Electric Corporation. 
He was manager of Mutual Power & Light 
Association of Tanner in North Bend, 
Wash., from 1953 to 1955, when he be- 
came manager of Plumas-Sierra Electric 
Co-Op at Portola, Calif. 
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Eight 

Effective Ways 
To Destroy 
Communications 


(Condensed from 
Management Methods, 
June 1954) 


VEN though you, as a modern man- 

ager, firmly believe in the open-door 
policy, you may still create an invisible 
shield that effectively blocks all ideas, 
suggestions, opinions — and communica- 
tions—from your staff. Here are eight 
common ways this is done: 

e The interruption method. You let 
your man talk just long enough for you to 
guess what he is going to say, and then 
you say it for him. A persistent individual 
may try to get a word in again. You let 
him start for the second time, but before 
he gets too long-winded you interrupt and 
change the subject. Chances are he won’t 
try again. 

e Diversions. This is a sure way to de- 
stroy communications during a meeting. 
You wait until someone else has the floor, 
and then you start explaining something 
to the person sitting alongside of you. 
You don’t drown out the speaker; you just 
talk loud enough so that people will have 
to listen to both of you. They won’t be 
able to hear what you’re saying—but they 
won’t pay attention to the speaker either. 

e Name calling. In this approach, you 
don’t actually interrupt the person speak- 
ing. You wait until he is finished and then 
you assert resonantly that he’s crazy, 
that no one in his right mind would talk 
—or think—like that. 

e Challenging integrity. Again, you let 
the speaker finish. You begin to respond 


at first in a friendly manner. Then you 
begin casually hinting at the fact that 
you question the man’s integrity by ask- 
ing what’s in it for him, etc. The person 
will probably become so engrossed in de- 
fending himself, he’ll forget all about 
his idea. 

e Contradiction. You don’t even have 
to interrupt the man, or listen to what 
he is saying. All you have to do is wait 
until he is finished speaking, then contra- 
dict him. Don’t bother with logical argu- 
ments—just tell him he’s wrong. That’s 
all, keep repeating it. 

e Changing the subject. This is prob- 
ably the most subtle and most effective 
of all the methods of destroying com- 
munications. No one’s feelings get hurt 
and no one fully realizes what happened. 
It works best in group discussions. You 
let the subject kick around a little, and 
then just when it looks as though some- 
thing new will be presented, you intro- 
duce a new subject like, “I wonder what 
happened to Joe Clark? I haven’t seen 
him around for a while.” When this is 
briefly explored, you bring up another 
subject and first thing you know the meet- 
ing is over. 

e The brush-off. This technique is to 
interrupt as soon as possible after the 
man has begun. Let him know your mind 
is already made up on the matter. You 
follow this with leafing through the papers 
on your desk, or asking your secretary to 
place a call for you. This makes the per- 
son feel like a fool and he will seldom 
bother you again. 

e Laughing it off. This is the good- 
natured approach. You don’t even have to 
interrupt. Wait until the person has fin- 
ished, then laugh heartily and say some- 
thing like, “You can’t possibly be serious 
about that, Joe,” or, “Nobody in his right 
mind would really think that way.” The 
man will feel resentful and foolish and 
will concentrate on regaining stature in 
your eyes, rather than discussing his idea 
further. 


Motivation—To Each His Own 
From “Personne!” Jan.-Feb. 1960 


Bs generalizations about what people want or need in their work lives 
are giving way to the realization that each employee has his own motivation 
pattern and that what spurs one man does not necessarily evoke a similar re- 
sponse from his colleague at the next desk. 
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management briefs 


Cutting Employee Absences 


ABSENTEEISM tends to pyramid costs 
within the office, as well as in outside 
operations. If your employees are absent 
more than five days a year outside of reg- 
ularly scheduled vacation periods, then 
there is a serious personnel problem. 

One effective way of minimizing absen- 
teeism is to competitively compare em- 
ployee absences in different work groups— 
line crews, the office, ete. This will tend 
to initiate self-discipline within the group 
in cutting down on absences. 


Elders Produce 


OLDER OFFICE WORKERS not only 
measure up to their younger contempor- 
aries in productive output, but actually 
exceed their output, according to a recent 
study made by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. 

The study revealed that workers from 
45 to 54 turned out 8% more work than 
their younger colleagues in the 35 to 44 
age group. There was no appreciable de- 
cline in their productivity until age 67. 


Some of the conclusions reached were: 
(1) workers in the older groups seemed to 
have a steadier rate of output with con- 
siderably less variation from week to week 
than younger workers; (2) their absentee- 
ism was considerably less, and (3) their 
accuracy was better. 


Changes in Union Membership 


UNION MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
UNITED STATES reflected a slight de- 
cline from a high of 18.5-million members 
in 1957 to 18.1-million members in 1958. 
One out of every three workers in non- 
agricultural establishments was a union 
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member in 1958. This can be contrasted 
to the situation in 1938, when only one in 
every eight non-agricultural employees be- 
longed to a union. 

The six largest unions in 1958 in terms 
of membership were: Teamsters—1,418,- 
000; Automobile Workers—1,270,000; Ma- 
chinists — 993,000; Steel Workers — 960,- 
000; Carpenters — 835,000; Electrical 
Workers (International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers )—750,000. 

Three of the six largest unions scored 
appreciable gains in membership during 
this period: Electrical Workers (IBEW) 
—a gain of 75,000 members; Teamsters— 
50,000; Machinists—43,000.* 








* Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


Minimum Wage 
Increase Proposed 


OF VITAL CONCERN to the rural elec- 
tric cooperatives is the proposal contained 
in the new Kennedy-Morse Bill, which 
would raise the minimum wage to be paid 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act from 
$1.00 to $1.25. This increase would be ef- 
fected over a four-year period. 


Union Wage Hikes 


OF THE 7-MILLION EMPLOYEES cov- 
ered under union contracts in 1959 who 
received wage increases, 35% of this group 
received an hourly wage increase of from 
13 to 17 cents an hour; 26% received from 
9 to 13 cents an hour and the bottom 29% 
received an increase of from 5 to 9 cents 
an hour.* 





* National Industrial Conference Board. 
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“How to Keep 
Good Men From Quitting?” 


Many organizations are now facing a 
serious problem in the loss of better quali- 
fied employees. Due to pirating by firms 
willing to pay premium wages for hard-to- 
get critical skills, it is believed this situa- 
tion will become even more accentuated 
in the next decade. 

What then is the answer for organiza- 
tions like the rural electric systems which 
face this competition for well-qualified 
management personnel? 

e Be sure individual capacities, inter- 
ests and aptitudes are utilized in a chal- 
lenging job situation. 


e Pay wages which are at least equal to 
those paid for similar jobs in the area you 
recruit personnel. 


e Be sure you have the most desirable 
possible working environment in terms of 
physical facilities. 


e Install and properly administer a per- 
formance appraisal program which en- 
courages the best possible performance. 


e Actively support a management and 
supervisory development program which 
enables your key employees to grow and 
develop on the job. 


e Make real use of non-financial in- 
centives such as giving recognition and 
showing appreciation. 


Keep Your Employees Posted 


BULLETIN BOARDS are a vital media 
of communication. If they are to be most 
effective in keeping your employees aware 
of your policies and procedures, here are 
some ideas to follow: 


Place your boards in a prominent, well- 
lighted place—be sure they are at eye- 
level for easy reading—use large type 
faces, color, and illustrations—mount in- 
dividual items in an attractive overall 
arrangement—phrase all your announce- 
ments in a positive, personal way. Most 
important, don’t let your news and no- 
tices grow stale and dog-eared. 
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What Is Important 
to Your Employees? 


O you have some ideas about just 

what it is that creates job satisfac- 
tion? Your ideas on this may not be the 
same as those of your employees. This 
proved true in a survey conducted by a 
national association. 

Over 3,000 employees and 300 employ- 
ers throughout the country were asked 
to rate eight morale factors. Here’s what 
the test indicated: 


Employee Employer 


Morale Item Ranking Ranking 
Credit and 

recognition 1 7 
Interesting work 2 3 
Fair pay 3 1 
Understanding and 

appreciation 4 5 
Counsel on per- 

sonal problems 5 8 
Promotion on merit 6 4 
Good physical 

working conditions 7 6 
Job security 8 2 


How do you think your employees would 
rate these items? 





DEFINITIONS 


Consultant—Any ordinary man more 
than 50 miles from home. 


To activate—To make carbons and add 
more names to the memo. 


To implement—Hire some more people 
and expand the office. 


Reorientation—Getting used to working 
again. 

Committee—The unwilling, picked from 
the unfit to do the unnecessary. 


Advisory Committee—A group of lay- 
men dragged in when the professionals 
need support. 
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management 
tmprovements 


The development of a simple labor-sav- 
ing device that has saved one-third of the 
cost of hanging transformers and has 
greatly simplified stringing line and re- 
pairing sagging spans was disclosed by 
Wilfred Mast, manager of the Wayne 
County Electric Membership Corporation, 
Richmond, Ind. 





The device, which is a small compact, 
battery-driven hoist, can lift to pole height 
a 10 kva transformer and other objects up 
to 500 pounds in weight. Built from sur- 
plus parts, the unit cost less than $200, 
yet it has saved many thousands of dol- 
lars annually in manpower cost. 





The hoist consists of a surplus aircraft 
starter hooked to a small winch drum. An 
automobile hand brake and a reversing 
mechanism with a 40 to 1 planetary gear 
reduction makes it possible to lift the 
heaviest loads, powered by a 12-volt truck 
battery. In order to insure safety, nylon 
rope is used. 

The unit has operated very success- 
fully in correcting sagging wires, as it 
has a pulling capacity of 1,000 pounds and 
will tension 6A copperweld wire to sag. 
The hoist is used to pull up the line to 
the point where one length of chain on a 
coffin hoist will complete the job. This 
means that one lineman can pull the wire 
up to tension, thus saving all of the block 
and tackle hand work previously required 
before a coffin hoist could be used. 

According to Mast, this convenient 
labor-saving device enables his crews to 
do many jobs with one less man. It is 
also convenient, compact, and easy to use. 
He recommends it for any system and will 
be happy to provide details as to its as- 
sembly. 





according to Christenson. 





Power-Driven Brush-Clearing Pays Off 


Power-driven brush-clearing equipment cut costs of right-of-way main- 
tenance in half, says Manager A. H. Christenson of the Kankakee Valley 
REMC, Wanatah, Ind. Two men can now do the work previously per- 
formed by a crew of four, Christenson states. 

He explained that a power-operated boom bucket raises the tree trimmer 
to a height of 40 feet from the ground in five seconds. Power-operated 
clippers and saws further speed the work. The power-operated brush- 
chipper located on the boom-equipped right-of-way maintenance truck 
quickly reduces branches and tree limbs to disposable wood chips, elimi- 
nating all burning and hauling of brush. 

This modern way to maintain lines is speedy, economical, and efficient, 
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Privileges in the Office 


Employees today are being granted 
many privileges by employers which were 
taboo a few years back. The National Of- 
fice Management Association’s study, 
covering 2000 employers throughout the 
United States and Canada, revealed: 

A majority of the companies surveyed 
indicated that they permitted their em- 
ployees to receive personal mail at the 
office. Most of the companies, however, 
stated that they frowned on the receiving 
or transmitting of personal phone calls, 
except in emergency situations. 

Eighty per cent of the companies 
granted rest periods or coffee breaks. 
Smoking privileges were more restrictive, 
however. Most of the companies prohibited 
smoking in the business areas, permitting 
it only in designated rest areas. Seventy- 
five per cent of the employers provided 





How You 
Can Kill 


Progress! 


AVE you ever been guilty of killing 

progress? Probably not—it’s the next 
fellow. But I wouldn’t be too sure about 
this. 

Progress is a wonderful thing—as long 
as it involves somebody else. But when it 
affects your system, your job, your rela- 
tionships, how do you act? Do you look 
at it objectively, or do you reach for one 
of these killer phrases: 


e It isn’t in the budget. 

e It won’t work in our department. 
e We tried that before. 

e It’s too radical a change. 


e We don’t have the time. 
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suitable rest rooms particularly for fe- 
male employees. 

Sixty-two per cent of the companies 
stated that they still retain the practice of 
the annual employees’ Christmas Party, 
with only 29% of the companies prohibit- 
ing alcoholic beverages to be served on 
this occasion. 


Microfilm Brings Savings 


SAVINGS OF AT LEAST $3000 annually 
in manpower and a substantial amount of 
savings in filing space are two of the major 
reasons Choptank Electric Cooperative at 
Denton, Md., is an enthusiastic advocate of 
microfilm equipment. 

The system also finds that, after seven 
years, there has been no fading of early 
films, that regulatory agencies consider 
records permanently retained when on 
microfilm, and that it is much easier to 
read microfilm than to search through old, 
musty files. 





e That price is too high for us. 

e Not practical for rural electric peo- 
ple. 

e Don’t be ridiculous! 

e We’re too small for it. 

e That will make our system obsolete. 

e The union will scream. 

e We’ve never done it before. 

e You’re two years ahead of your time. 

e Let’s get back to reality. 

e That’s not our problem. 

e Why change it? It’s still working O.K. 

e We’re not ready for that. 

e Can’t teach an old dog new tricks. 

e The Board would never go for it. 

e We'll be the laughing stock. 

e We did all right without it. 

e Let's shelve it for the time being. 

e Let’s form a committee. 

e Has anyone else tried it? 


e It’s against our policy. 
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Can a Woman Hit the Top? 


ES, a woman can hit the top! But her 

success in doing so should not be the 
result of a struggle for power between men 
and women. Men and women can and 
do work together in higher administra- 
tion and they must combine the talents 
and skills unique to each in the cause of 
better management. 

According to Census Bureau statistics, 
the total number of women workers is 
growing at a fast rate, but the number 
of women in the top managerial and 
executive positions is not growing pro- 
portionately. There are many problems 
a woman faces on the one hand. On 
the other hand, she possesses many wom- 
anly traits that can assist her to become 
a good executive, holding her own in posi- 
tions largely held by men. 

Probably the biggest single factor work- 
ing against her is tradition—the idea that 
a woman does not belong in positions tra- 
ditionally held by men. Yet more women 
are attending colleges and universities 
than ever before. More women are being 
trained in science, mathematics, business 
administration, and other technical fields. 
And, through the various means of com- 
munication, today’s woman is better in- 
formed on things long ago relegated only 
to the “man’s world.” 


Lower-Level Positions 

While more women are becoming capa- 
ble of handling difficult jobs, however, 
there is still the old idea that she belongs 
in the kitchen or, if she works, in the 
lower-level positions. The idea is only 
gradually taking hold that a woman 
should be considered for a higher-level 
job on the basis of her actual abilities and 
potentialities as a person—just as a man 
is considered for a job. 

The woman in a top position faces the 
problem of communication with men, both 
on the job in supervisory contacts, and 
in social gatherings of her business col- 
leagues—most of whom will be men. 
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She may meet with difficulties if she 
has a family, in reconciling for herself 
her personal life—where she must let her 
husband take the lead—with her business 
life, where she may supervise both men 
and women. 

The lady executive may have to deal 
with the false stereotype that women in 
such positions are by nature unfeminine— 
an idea which leads to the conclusion that 
a man is better for the job than a woman 
“trying to be a man.” 


On Trial 


She is also especially vulnerable be- 
cause of the scarcity of her kind. She is 
“on trial” before a host of men simply 
because she is a woman, which may pro- 
foundly affect the quality of her work. 

What characteristics does a woman pos- 
sess that aid her in the executive job? 

First of all, although she has some 
problems in dealing with men under her 
supervision, she also has an approach that 
will aid her in human relations both with 
superiors and subordinates—a more deli- 
cate touch. One successful woman execu- 
tive, head of a large corporation for many 
years, has been able to handle troubles 
that have drisen without union negoti- 
ations and disputes. This is only one 
example of the value of the “woman’s 
touch.” 


Although it is commonly thought that 
a woman, more than a man, is subject to 
emotional blow-ups, it has been found that 
the reverse is true. The manifestation of 
emotional reactions to situations in a 
woman executive’s case may be more overt, 
but she is generally more stable emo- 
tionally. 





We should not overlook the inborn cre- 
ativity in a woman when considering her 
for the top positions in business today. 
Here again is a paradox. While the largest 
percentage of women workers is in the 
lower-level positions and only 16% of all 
workers in managerial positions are wom- 
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en, it is in these positions that a woman’s 
imagination is needed. Why limit a 
woman’s creative ability to making cur- 
tains, designing dresses, and arranging 
furniture? 

It is necessary in executive positions to 
plan, organize, direct, to coordinate, and 
to control. Why not take advantage of a 
woman’s creativity in these areas of man- 
agement as well? 


Management's View 


What should management’s view of the 
woman executive be in the light of these 
problems and assets and other consider- 
ations? It must view a woman with an 
objective eye to her abilities for the posi- 
tion concerned. 

Management should be leary of the oc- 
casional woman whose prime reason for 
attempting to rise in the business world 
is a fierce competition with men. At the 
same time it should be realized that in 
most cases, if a woman has reached the 
top, she has necessarily learned how to 
deal with men successfully (and not on 
a purely competitive basis) in order to get 
where she is. 

What are some of the positions which 
illustrate that a woman can hit the top? 
One woman has been an advertising and 
merchandising consultant for a large de- 
partment store in New York City; another 
—president of the Pageboy Maternity 
Company; and a third—president of Lord 
& Taylor. These women had one foot in 
the door to begin with, as the above-men- 
tioned fields are more commonly associ- 
ated with women. 

However, the administrative skills re- 
quired in these fields are not unrelated to 
those required in other types of business. 


Women have also hit the top in busi- 
nesses whose products or services have no 
particular relation to women. One, for 
instance, has been a labor relations and 
public relations consultant; another— 
president of the Newark Controls Com- 
pany; and still another—partner in a New 
York stock brokerage firm. 





Rural Electric Women 


In our own rural electric systems, we 
have good examples of successful women 
executives: Mrs. Grace Hudlin, manager 
of Lake Region Electric Cooperative in 
Wagoner, Okla.; Mrs. Phyllis T. Stinson, 
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manager of Swans Island Electric Co- 
operative at Swans Island, Me.; Mrs. Ruby 
W. Snow, manager of Halifax Electric 
Cooperative, Brattleboro, Vt.; Mrs. Madge 
H. Roberston, manager of Washakie Rural 
Electric Cooperative, Worland, Wyo.; 
Mrs. Genevieve A. Kelley, manager of 
Minnesota Electric Cooperative (State- 
wide) in St. Paul and Mrs. Lucille Clema, 
editor of Nebraska Electric Farmer maga- 
zine at Lincoln. There are many more 
women in key executive spots such as of- 
fice managers and directors in our rural 
systems. 

These women and many more have 
proven their abilities in administration, 
and the natural assets they possess can 
only be added benefits in their work—pa- 
tience, endurance, gentleness, adaptability, 
and creativity, to mention but a few. 

A woman can hit the top in executive 
management, but there are two parts to 
this answer. The first is that not any 
woman can reach the top positions—only 
the qualified, educated, experienced, and 
dedicated woman. The second part of the 
answer is to be found in the elimination 
of the old ideas about the woman execu- 
tive, replacing them with ideas that are 
consistent with existing conditions in 
management. 


Turnover Costs Money 


The average cost to select, orient, and 
train typical office employees is as fol- 
lows: a stenographer $600, typist $500, 
and a file clerk $300. 

This accounts for the increasing em- 
phasis among rural electric systems on 
programs to give their employees the op- 
portunity to develop and improve in order 
to keep the high cost of turnover to a 
minimum. 


Tapping the Grapevine 


The majority of employees untilize the 
grapevine for official information as to 
company policies, intentions, or proce- 
dures, a recent Navy Department person- 
nel study revealed. Only 27% of those 
queried indicated that they received man- 
agement information through supervisory 
contact; and only 17% relied on official 
communications or inter-office memoranda. 
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What Do 
Your Letters 


Cost You, Today? 


The cost of writing the average business 
letter today has increased more than 50% 
in the last five years. Correspondence 
expense now reaches an all time high 
of $1.86 per standard for a four para- 
graph letter, according to figures released 
by the National Office Management As- 
sociation. 

This estimate is quite conservative in 
that it does not include the dictator’s 
time which in addition averages $3.00 
per letter. A great many of the letters 
written in the average business situation 
are unnecessary and in many instances 
duplicate or overlap on previous corre- 
spondence. 

It is believed that considerable savings 
can be effected through careful analysis 
of our correspondence procedures, as 
well as through an improvement in our 
dictational skills. Much of the dictator’s 
time could be saved through improved let- 
ter writing style, shorter letters and the 
use of dictating machines. 

Stenographic costs should be minimized 
through the installation of functional 
work stations; the installation of labor- 
saving devices such as automatic platen 
feed, manual line spacers, etc., and the 
establishment of rigid clerical produc- 
tivity standards. Cost of materials can 
be minimized through improved procure- 
ment practices. 

Mailing costs can be reduced through 
the use of modern mailing machines 
which minimize losses from pilferage and 
unauthorized use of stamps. 

Suggestions to improve. dictational 
skills are: 

e Keep your letters warm and friendly; 
visualize your reader. 

e Use a subject wherever possible to 
catch reader attention and to facilitate 
filing. 
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Servicing Office Equipment 


A survey recently completed by the 
National Office Management Association, 
covering 1,129 American companies, indi- 
cated that 66% of these companies main- 
tain service contracts with the manufac- 
turers covering office equipment. 

These maintenance contracts on type- 
writers, adding machines, calculators, 
billing machines, dictating machines, etc., 
generally provided for parts and service. 
Many rural electric systems have similar 
contracts. 

The majority of those surveyed indi- 
cated that the service contract averaged 
one call every three months on the most 
commonly used office machines. The sur- 
vey further revealed that most of the 
companies rented typewriters, calculators, 
and bookkeeping machines for an average 
of ten years before trading them in on 
newer models. 


An interesting sidelight was the fact 
that the study indicated most office ma- 
chines, such as typewriters, were used 
about four hours a day, while dictating 
machines and bookkeeping machines av- 
eraced five and three-quarter hours of use 
daily. 

The average cost of each service call 
for typewriters was $6.94: calculators, 
&9 9G: hookkeeping machines, $14.83; dic- 
tating machines, $7.32. 


Using Time Wisely 


“One characteristic common to most success- 
ful men in every walk of life has always been 
the ability to use their time in a way that helps 
them make progress toward the goals they 
have set for themselves. . . . The man who is 
careless about his time is the one who is apt 
to say, ‘| don’t have enough time’ for this or 
that—whereas the successful man’s point would 
be that he chose ‘to make time’ 


“Some men seem to be born with the ability 
to have time to do whatever they take in hand. 
But the vast majority of men who are con- 
tinually struggling to keep abreast of press- 
ing duties can help gain mastery over time 
by concentrated thought and deliberate self- 
discipline.”’* 

* Reprinted from Clients’ Service Bulletin, American 
Appraisal Company, April, 1960. 
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the reading shelf 


WORK MEASUREMENT IN THE OFFICE—A 
Guide to Clerical Cost Control, by E. V. 
Grillo and C. J. Berg, Jr.—NOMA Series, 
McGraw-Hill. 186 pages. $5.75 


The practical uses of work measurement 
studies in the office, based on the variety 
of work performed, may be found in the 
pages of Work Measurement In the Office, 
which lends itself well to the operations of 
a rural electric system. The central 
theme of the book is management’s con- 
cern over office costs as related to clerical 
efficiency and productivity. 

The need for work measurement has 
grown out of the constantly increasing 
volume of paper work, nearly one third 
of which is required by governmental re- 
porting and record-keeping requirements. 

The fact that this large percentage of 
clerical work does not contribute to the 
end product of system operations, distri- 
bution and sale of electric energy, makes 
it even more essential that substantial 
savings be accomplished in the cost of 
basic job connected clerical tasks. 

This book clearly defines the step by 
step procedures necessary to undertake 
a work measurement program in order to 
gain the acceptance and understanding of 
all affected by such a program. There is 
an excellent comparison of the different 
types of studies, time records, and work 
sampling, along with their advantages 
and disadvantages which may help you 
utilize these valuable techniques in your 
own system. 

A clear explanation is given on utilizing 
the results of the study to cut costs 
through such means as developing work 
standards, developing a more even dis- 
tribution of work load in the office, and 
determining if employees are working at 
their highest skills. 


Work Measurement In the Office is 
highly recommended because of its adapta- 
bility to the rural electric systems. 

—R. F. McMahon 
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MANAGING BY COMMUNICATION, by 
Willard V. Merrihue, McGraw-Hill, New 
York, 306 pages. $7.00 


Managing by Communication is an ef- 
fective book stressing the uses of the 
new dimension in management to build 
understanding with employees, to project 
leadership among the employees and the 
public they serve. 

It is a good guide to improve produc- 
tivity, enhance job satisfactions, create 
a receptive climate for change in your 
organization and establish mutual under- 
standing between management and em- 
ployees. 

Willard V. Merrihue is a manager of 
Community and Business Relations for 
the General Electric Company, and has 
developed their training course in com- 
munication and an advance course in In- 
dustrial Relations. With this background 
Mr. Merrihue leads a strong discussion 
on communication in union relations, ex- 
plaining the “orthodox patterns” of col- 
lective bargaining in comparison to the 
‘new look” or mature approach to collec- 
tive bargaining, which eliminates the 
“take it or leave it” attitude. 

The key to this new look is direct com- 
munication by management to the em- 
ployees, enabling them to express a more 
independent judgment. There is strong 
criticism of management’s philosophy of 
depending solely on the union for guid- 
ance of the employees. 

Reviewing the new look in collective 
bargaining by small companies is espe- 
cially appropriate reading for the rural 
electric systems. Mr. Merrihue renders 
his ideas on “living right” policies in these 
small companies by offering strong leader- 
ship to the employees. 

Essential reading for rural electrics is 
the use of communication in improving 
community relations with the presenta- 
tion of some new ideas on the use of sur- 
veys and interpreting your business to 
specifie groups. 


—Barbara Baillos 
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employment ‘ 


Is This Your Man? 

PLANT SUPERINTENDENT supervis- 
ing 31 people, who has full charge of oper- 
ating, maintenance and management of 
modern high pressure plant. Looking for 
a similar situation but preferably one 
with new steam-electric generating sta- 
tion. Has strong experience in starting 
new plants and the training of operating 
and maintenance personnel. Five years 
at present position and seven years as 
Chief Engineer supervising crew of 47. 

45 years old with family and member 
of various engineering societies. Holds li- 
censes as First Class Engineer and U. S. 
Merchant Marine Engineer. 

Responses should be directed to A-1, 
NRECA Management Services. 


TITTIES 


PUD MANAGER looking for similar 
position. College graduate cum laude in 
Public Utilities with major in Account- 
ing. Twelve years in PUD managerial posi- 
tions, 5 years at a system with over $1- 
million operating revenues representing 
$85,000 increase over last year. In first 
seven months while PUD manager, office 
and supervisory payroll costs were re- 
duced $30,000, along with adopting whole 
dollar accounting, billing and an exempt 
materials plan. Active in system’s ap- 
prenticeship school. Active in community 
projects such as Chamber of Commerce 
and the publishing of an employees’ news- 
letter. 45 years of age. 

Responses should be directed to A-2, 
NRECA Management Services. 


VOUOEEOEOOEROEDOHEEOEOROUDECEDODEEECODEEEODOESESEOOREEOOOOREEROOUREREDOOREESORREOOOREGORORRNNORS 


Extensive experience as MANAGER of 
rural electric system. Familiar with se- 
lection of equipment from an engineering 
standpoint. Has negotiated labor con- 
tracts personally. In work with small 
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exchange 


utilities has considerable experience in 
metering, switching, and dispatching, as 
well as knowledge of REA accounting 
procedures. Presently manager of system 
having 500 miles of transmission and dis- 
tribution line, five substations. 34.5 kv 
and 12.5 kv voltages used. Responsibilities 
include supervision of department heads, 
coordination and planning of work, ad- 
ministration of board policy, consumer 
relations. B.A. Degree. 20 semester hours 
graduate work. 50 years of age. Married, 
family. 

Responses should be directed to A-5, 
NRECA Management Services. 


OONOCOORONEOE NANCE EGEOUDEEOUORERECORETUROEEEOUEEOOOEOROOD OOO OREUEEREREDEROROREREOOSERGGHDEREOES 


LINE SUPERINTENDENT OR LINE 
FOREMAN, previously employed at co- 
operative in Midwest. Qualified in all 
technical phases of line construction, 
maintenance, operations, and service for 
a distribution cooperative. Any part of 
United States acceptable. Qualifications 
and references available from former 
employer. 

tesponses should be directed to A-6, 
NRECA Management Services. 


FOREN OOROEEEUDOREOUUREEOOERENOREOEOUREREOUEEOUCOROEOORODOOOOROUOOSESTDORSEOSRERRODE ROSH OREEEES 


Vocational agriculture teacher, ten 
years’ experience, familiar with farmers’ 
electrical problems, desires position as 
POWER USE MAN. 

Responses should be directed at A-7, 
NRECA Management Services. 


FUOEOUOUOREATOUEEOOOENTOGEREOOORGOOODORTEORREOCCORREDORDEEOOUCORODOCEREDOOGNEORRSOED ROR HDORRENS 


METER SUPERVISOR capable of or- 
ganizing and handling meter department. 
Experienced in power use and public re- 
lations. Past thirteen years employed by 
Ohio Cooperative. Previous experience 
with large utility company. Additional in- 
formation furnished on request. 

Responses should be directed to A-8, 
NRECA Management Services. 
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Strong background in ACCOUNTING 
AND OFFICE SUPERVISION. At present 
position has opportunity to counsel with 
board of directors, employees, and man- 
agers regarding operations, work perform- 
ance and accounting. Extensive research 
on a centralized accounting service for 
local associations, and was later employed 
to install the operation. Desires position 
which enables him to better utilize his 
training and experience. 

Responses should be directed to A-4, 
NRECA Management Services. 


SEOEDPREEEOOEREECOOEAEORRERORDO REDO RR EEODOR ROO ORROOIOORED CUDOEREDUODREEODRRRR SER OOERCRROetOEED 


Looking for better paying position as 
PLANT SUPERINTENDENT OR AS- 
SISTANT. 15 years in public utility 
steam electric generating station with 
responsibility for maintenance of all plant 
equipment. Plant consists of three 150,000 
+/hr. stoker-filled boilers operating at 
1000 PSI. Holds U.S. Merchant Marine 
Engineer’s license. Supervises 32 per- 
sons. 45 years old, married with three 
children. Two years of college training at 
U.S. Merchant Marine Academy. 

Responses should be directed to A-3, 
NRECA Management Services. 


SOUDeRenOereneeeeneeenee PUREEUEROEAUORCHEUORERTOREEOODREEOUOOOREEOERREOUORER ODE RREROR ERED REEDS 


Are You the One? 


POWER USE AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Must have experience in Public Rela- 
tions and Power Sales Programs for rural 
electric cooperatives, with ability to or- 
ganize community membership meetings 
and work with 4-H groups. Prefer first- 
hand knowledge of farmstead wiring and 
some experience in journalism. 
Supervise office clerk part or full time 
as need requires. May be department 
head level at later date. Present salary 
dependent on qualifications. NRECA and 
other fringe benefits available at this 
aggressive cooperative in northern Idaho. 
Service area is located in one of the best 
hunting and fishing areas in the USS. 
Responses should be directed to V-1, 
NRECA Management Services. 
EXECUTIVE MANAGER 
Statewide trade-service association of 
32 electric membership’ corporations. 
Supervises staff of seven persons plus two 
Job Training and Safety instructors; 
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publication of Carolina Farmer (magazine 
circulated to 165,000 member-consumers) ; 
NRECA hospitalization, retirement and 
insurance plans in effect, plus other fringe 
benefits. Salary commensurate with abili- 
ties of applicant. Minimum qualifications: 
Age — generally 30-50; education — four 
years college degree (or equivalent in 
managerial experience); experience — 
must have had managerial or supervisory 
experience. 

Responses should be directed to V-3, 
NRECA Management Services. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 


tesponsible position for graduate engi- 
neer with progressive midwestern rural 
electric cooperative. Includes design, con- 
struction, planning of long range system 
requirements, maintenance and_ service 
operations of our distribution system. 
Good salary, excellent working conditions 
and fringe benefits. 

Responses should be directed to V-4, 
NRECA Management Services. 


SOPOREAUDO RENCE ROHEOOOROOERE eeneneeeeneeeeeees FUCEEUODOERORODOOEROODRROOOEREEOORR AOR RRROOR ROE 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 

For cooperative of 9000 members and 
approximately 2700 miles of line. Elec- 
trical engineering degree required. Ex- 
perience in REA construction and oper- 
ation desirable. 

Responses should be directed to V-5, 
NRECA Management Services. 


CEEEEEORODEOEOETOREENESEEDOREEOEOOEEODEREDODERROODREEEROREUDEREDRRRADDR READ OH ERR ERT OO NERO ROR EDE 


ACCOUNTANT-BILLING SUPERVISOR 


Man to supervise consumer billing and 
to do material accounting and other re- 
lated accounting work. Must be familiar 
with REA accounting and work order 
procedure. To supervise three people. 
Other related duties in connection with 
office work. System located in Midwest— 
serves approximately 7300 consumers. 

Responses should be directed to V-6, 
NRECA Management Services. 


CODEEEOOUEEEUOUREUOEEEOOEEARODEREODEGEEOOORESEORRSEOUORSEDOODOEEEUDOD OE OOURREODORRRORSEOROORE OOS 


LINEMAN 


Experience in transmission desirable. 
Applicant must be under 30, with military 
service satisfied. Permanent position with 
retirement, sick leave, vacation and in- 
surance programs. 

Responses should be directed to V-7, 
NRECA Management Services. 
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NRECA MANAGEMENT SERVICES 


presents 


Institute and Workshop Programs for You 


Participative management and getting across to employees Institute 


July 6-8 Biltmore Hotel, Morehead City, N. C. 


Developing and appraising subordinates Institute 


June 27-29 Western Hills Lodge, Wagoner, Okla. 


Career planning and self-development Institute 


June 1-3 Wort Hotel, Jackson Hole, Wyo. (just south of Teton & Yellowstone 
National Parks) 
June 20-22 St. Nicholas Hotel, Springfield, Ill. 


Working with others, for office supervisors and line foremen Institute 


August 11-12 Southwest Louisiana Electric Membership Corp., Lafayette, La. 


Improving supervisory skills for office supervisors and line foremen Institute 


June 16-17 Hotel Governor, Jefferson City, Mo. 
August 22-23 Andrew Jackson Hotel, Nashville, Tenn. 


Developing and using a systematic wage and salary plan Workshop | 


June 6-8 Wort Hotel, Jackson Hole, Wyo. (just south of Teton & Yellowstone 
National Parks) 


Retail rates ; Workshop III 
June 20-22 Gearhart Hotel, Gearhart, Oreg. 


Office communications and paper work for office personnel Workshop V-B 


June 13-14 Kentucky 
June 20-21 Austin, Tex. 
June 23-24 Lubbock, Tex. 


July 7-8 Wort Hotel, Jackson Hole, Wyo. (just south of Teton & Yellowstone 
National Parks) 


Managing the member education/power use program Workshop 


June 2-3 Canyon Inn, McCormick Creek State Park, Spencer, Ind. 
June 9-10 Town House, Kansas City, Kans. 

June 23-24 Hotel Savery, Des Moines, la. 

June 30—July 1 Lafayette Hotel, Little Rock, Ark. 

July 25-26 Wichita, Kans. 

August 18-19 Aberdeen, S. Dak. 


SUMMER SCHOOL in COLORADO, Elkhorn Lodge, Estes Park 


July 11-13 Institute III July 28-30 Workshop IV 
July 14-16 Institute IV August 1-5 Institute VIII 
July 18-20 Institute V August 8-9 Workshop II 
July 21-23 Institute VI August 10-12 Workshop III 
July 25-27 Institute VII August 15-16 Workshop VI 


SUMMER SCHOOL in TENNESSEE, Mountain View Inn, Gatlinburg 


August 8-9 Institute IIIB August 15-17 Institute III 
August 8-10 Institute | August 18-20 Institute IV 
August 11-13 Institute Il 
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